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THE PROTECTIONIST IDEA OF INDUSTRY. 


BY DAVID A. WELLS. 










HE typical Protectionists are a queer set. From McKinley 


down, they all continually cry, ‘‘We must protect 
American industry’’ ; as if they alone, and not all Americans, 
were in favor of any and every policy that will protect and 
benefit our own people and country in preference to all other 
peoples and countries. But at the same time it is clear from 
their actions—when they come to substitute action for words— 
that they have no correct idea of what industry is. Doubtless, 
some will say, ‘‘ What an unfounded and impudent assertion !”’ 
‘‘ What a Free Trade lie!’’ But let us reason about it a little 
and see wherein is the truth. 

Industry consists of two factors, or there are two elements in 
it. One is production (derived from two Latin words—pro, for- 
ward, and ducere, to lead), meaning, in this connection, the 
drawing out of materials or products from natural resources, 
and the other is exchange, or the selling of the things produced ; 
and industry can’t get along without both any more than a man 
can get along with only one leg. For example, if a farmer 
grows 10,000 bushels of corn, and needs only 1,000 for himself, 
family, and animals, and can’t exchange or sell the other 9,000, 
he might as well not have raised it. He can eat corn, burn it 
for fuel, and make whisky of it, but he can’t clothe himself with 
corn husks, plow with a corn stock, wear corn shoes, and 
the like. To get these other things he must sell or exchange his 
surplus 9,000 bushels ; and he must be stupid who does. not 
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at once see that the greater the facilities afforded to him for 
exchange, such as good roads, bridges, horses and wagons, cheap 
and swift railroads and steamships, low tolls, freights, and taxes, 
the greater will be the opportunity for exchange and trade 
to advantage. On the other hand, poor roads, unbridged 
streams, few or no railroads or steamships, and high tolls, 
freights, and taxes all tend to restrict or destroy trade and the 
opportunity to sell his 9,000 bushels of corn to advantage. A 
twenty per cent tariff tax may fairly be considered as the repre- 
sentative equivalent of a bad road; a fifty per cent of a broad, 
deep river without proper facilities for crossing ; a seventy-five 
per cent of a swamp bordering such river on both sides; while 
a hundred per cent duty, such as is levied on blankets, window 
glass, cotton ties, and the like, can only properly be compared 
to a band of robbers, who strip the producer of nearly all 
he possesses and make him thankful that he escaped with his 
life. In short, there has never been a case in all human experi- 
ence when the removal of restrictions—natural or legislative— 
on trade did not result in the extension of trade to the mutual 
advantage of the great majority of the people concerned ; and 
on the other hand, there has never been a case where trade has 
been restricted by mountains, seas, bad roads, or tolls, or tariff 
taxes, in which trade has not decreased, or not developed, to 
the great disadvantage of the great majority. The man who 
van get a law passed that will enable him to tax trade or 
exchange, always sees an advantage to himself in the restricted 
trade that will result. So also does his brother-in-law who sits 
behind a bush on the road, with a gun, and tells the farmer who 
has sold his surplus of 9,000 bushels of corn, you can’t pass 
unless you give me a big part of what you received for it in ex- 
change. 


But I fancy some farmer Protectionist saying, ‘‘There is 
no one sitting behind a bush for me. I don’t see him.’’ Never- 
theless, he is there all the same. Suppose that the farmer con- 
cludes he can sell his surplus of 9,000 bushels of corn to better 
advantage in some foreign country—say England, for example— 
than he can at home, and there is where the farmers of the 
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United States as a whole have to go with their surplus, or it will 
not be raised, or if raised, will be left to rot on the ground ; 
and there are, furthermore, more people in the United States 
who depend for their employment and living on the raising and 
selling of surplus agricultural products to Europe than are 
employed in all the iron and coal and textile industries of 
the country. So our farmer sells his 9,000 bushels of corn in 
England and, as he wants things rather than money, and as many 
things are cheap in England, he concludes to take his pay in hard- 
ware, woolen clothing, blankets, starch, paints, oils, glass, salt, 
cordage, hats, crockery, cotton ties, and other like articles, and 
starts for home by way of New York. There is no man with a 
gun behind a bush on the wharf to lie in wait for him, but there 
is another man, armed with something better than a gun, who 
tells the farmer that he must give up more than half the value 
of all the things he has received in payment for his corn before 
he can come into possession of the other half. If he doesn’t 
pay quickly or if he makes any fuss about the charges, this 
other man will take the whole, and not unlikely put the farmer 
in jail. If the farmer could pay in things instead of money, 
and had taken salt in exchange for his corn, then for every hun- 
dred bushels he would have had to bring and give up 73 additional 
bushels. For every yard of the cheapest carpet, he would 
have had three quarters of a yard cut off; and if he had cotton 
ties, each tie would be shortened to the extent of 90 per cent. 
If he had taken the commonest kind of China plates or cups, 
then in order to carry a dozen of them home, he would have 
had to pay for eighteen. And so on. If our government 
needed to impose and collect such taxes in order to meet its 
necessary expenditures, there would be some justification for 
such procedure. But revenue was not the object sought for in 
the enactment of the laws which authorize or require them ; 
but the restriction of trade : to prevent the farmer from selling 
his products to the best advantage. In short, carry out logi- 
cally and to their fullest extent McKinley’s views about industry, 
and you would have every man trying to produce a good deal 
and sell as little as possible. 
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TRUSTS. 

The declaration has been made over and over again by lead- 
ing Republican senators and representatives that whenever it 
could be shown that the tariff favored or created trusts then the 
tariff in such respects should be abolished. War on trusts and 
monopolies is a cardinal feature of the Republican creed as it is 
proclaimed to the people. Let us see how much this creed 
amounts to: 

What is a trust? In the popular and political sense it means 
a combination of the domestic producers of certain commodities 
to control production and advance prices. No trust of this kind, 
operating on articles for which there is a possible competitive 
supply from other countries, could be maintained in the United 
States for a single month except under one of two conditions— 
either all the competitive producers throughout the world must 
be brought into the ‘trust’’; or, what is the same thing, the 
product of the whole world must be controlled ; or the product 
of all foreign producers must be shut out from the markets 
of this country. The first result is not attainable. It would be 
obviously impracticable to induce all the manufacturers of 
starch, for example, in all the different countries of Europe to 
unite and put the control of their business in hands of trustees 
residing in the United States. The second is made not only 
possible, but effective in the highest degree, by the imposition 
of tariffs, or duties on the importation of the articles in which 
the trusts are specially interested, so high as completely to bar 
them out of the American market. These duties the McKinley 
tariff.act provides. It thus becomes the creator and preserver 
of trusts and monopolies, the like of which cannot and do not 
exist under the tariff system of Great Britain, as the starch 
trust, plate and window glass trust, nail trust, linseed oil trust, 


lead trust, cotton bagging trust, borax trust, axe, saw, and 
scythe trust, cracker, cake, and biscuit trust, oatmeal trust, 
rubber boot and shoe trust, and many others; all of which, 
freed from foreign competition, are advancing prices to Ameri- 
can consumers to an extent that will afford them from 50 to 100 
per cent more profit than can be fairly considered as legiti- 
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mate, but in which profits their employees do not participate. 
For a more detailed illustration of trust operations, take the 
case of the ‘‘cracker, cake, and biscuit trust”’ : 


‘Tt consists of two companies, the New York Biscuit Company and 
the American Biscuit Company. The former controls all the trade of 
the country east of Chicago, and the latter the trade west of Chicago. 
The former has a capital of $5,000,000; the latter, one of $10,000,000. 
They control nearly all the cracker factories in the country. In the 
spring (1891) there was a war between the two. The United States 
Baking Company, composed of twenty-six cracker concerns, joined the 
latter. Later in July there was a division of the field. There was an 
advance of 20 per cent in price and retrogression in quality.” 


Breadstuffs, in all forms, it is needless to say, are fully pro- 
tected against all foreign competition. 

Chauncey M. Depew said at the Cracker Trust opening in 
New York : 

‘‘ As the representative of a monopoly, I am glad to welcome one to 


this city which, by concentrating its resources, can produce an article 
of food cheaper than before.’’ 


But said Mr. Depew at Woodstock, Conn., on July 4, 1891: 


“Tf trusts or combinations of capital in any form seek to destroy 
competition, to restrict trade, to oppress communities, or to gain undue 
advantage, the whole machinery of legislation and the courts should 
be put in motion for the emancipation of commerce and employment.” 

There are more than 100 trusts in the United States that could 
have no existence except for the high duties that have been en- 
acted or kept down in order to maintain and protect them. 
And yet the Republican party through its chosen leaders declare 
that they are opposed to trusts. But to what trusts are they 
opposed? How did the party vote? How did your representa- 
tive in the last (51st) Congress vote ? 

Did he vote for the salt trust, protected and alone made capa- 
ble of existence by a duty of from 44 to 85 per cent? 

Did he vote for the window glass trust with a Protection of 
from 120 to 135 per cent ? 

Did he vote for the linseed oil trust with a Protection of over 
90 per cent? 

Did he vote for the white lead trust with a Protection of 75 
per cent ? 
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Did he vote for the starch trust with a Protection of over 90 
per cent? 

Did he vote for the steel trust with a Protection running from 
40 to 115 per cent? 

And so of all the other trusts created by the tariff and espe- 
cially by the McKinley bill. Look them up; and if you find that 
your representative voted for such an imposition of taxes, ask 
him to explain why he did so. 

. Davip A. WELLS. 





WOOL AND THE TARIFF. 
BY THEODORE COX. 


HY has the Democratic House of Representatives failed 

to repeal the McKinley bill? That ‘fraud,’ that 

‘‘ robbery of the majority of the American people”’ has been 
allowed to remain with all, save a scanty half dozen, of its 2,500 
items intact. And yet, only a few short months ago these 
same gentlemen, whose present action is causing such comment, 
were loudly proclaiming from one end of the land to the other, 
that all they asked was to be given a chance to lay their 
hands on that ‘‘ culminating atrocity of class legislation’’ and 
they promised ‘‘its repeal as one of the beneficent results that 
will follow the action of the people in intrusting power to the 
Democratic party.’’ Well, the people acted, they intrusted, 
and what have these gentlemen done in the way of redeeming 
their pledges? The session is drawing to a close and still they 
refuse to act. Now what is the meaning of this? There must 
be some cause for such strange proceedings. Such a cause there 
is, and it is not difficult to discover. For at every step toward 
Free Trade the Democratic majority in the House has found 
its way blocked by such determined opposition from manufac- 
turers, farmers, and, in short, from all classes except college 
professors, that it has literally been forced to remain passive. 
No matter how hard it tried, it was unable to find a single article 
upon which to practice its “tariff reform’’ theories without 
accomplishing the ruin of the manufacturers and growers of 
that article, and thus causing wide-spread devastation. Let us 
take the free wool bill, for instance, and we will find that both 


the woolen manufacturers and the woolgrowers are unanimous 
in condemning it, and that they have good reason to be so. We 
will first survey the effect upon the manufacturer, since he is 
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the one who, the Democrats claim, will derive the most benefit 
from it. The following are extracts from a memorial that was 
presented to Congress some time ago. 


‘The National Association of Wool Manufacturers respectfully pe- 
tition the LII Congress against any change in the tariff of 1890, par- 
ticularly Schedule K, of the act relating to wool and woolen and for the 
following reasons. . . . 2. The retention of the wool and woolen 
schedule in its present form, until it can be thoroughly tested, can 
work no injury to woolen manufacturers. There is universal agree- 
ment among manufacturers that the tariff is now accurately and 
scientifically adjusted in its relationship between the duties on raw 
material and the finished product. It thus establishes the condition of 
prosperity for the woolen industry, so far as dependent upon custom 
duties. 3. On the other hand, no injury to consumers has resulted 
from the law, notwithstanding the fact that the increase in the duties 
on woolen goods by the tariff of 1890 was greater than in any other 
schedule (necessitated by the unfortunate and illogical disproportion 
between the wool duties and the goods duties in the tariff of 1883). 
There has been no increase whatever in the market price of domestic 
woolen goods. On the contrary, all the staple goods and most of the 
fancy goods may now be obtained in the greatest abundance at a cost to 
consumers less than ever before in the history of the country except at 
brief intervals of universal panic and financial crisis. Competing 
woolen goods of foreign make have paid the increased duties without an 
increase of the prices at which these goods are sold to the consumers. 
Thus far the increased duties have forced a corresponding reduction in 
foreign prices. . . . 6. In 1860 our woolen manufacturers consumed 
85,334,896 pounds of greasy. wool, of which 30.4 per cent was imported. 
In 1890 their consumption has grown to about 400,000,000 pounds, of 
which 26 per cent was imported. . . . In the ordinary wear of our 
people the domestic manufacturers can now easily supply their entire 
wants, with fabrics which for durability and general excellence are 
nowhere surpassed. . . . In 1860 the British manufacture was con- 
suming . . . nearly four times as much (wool) as our own. In 
1890 the British manufacture consumed . . . but 15 per cent more 
(wool) than ourown. . . . No record of growth equal to our own 
has ever been witnessed. Marvelous as this development has been, it 
will be surpassed by the growth of the next decade #f the tariff bill of 
1890 remains undisturbed.”’ 


Yet if the free wool bill will not help the manufacturer, if it 
ever becomes a law, who will it help? But let us look a little 
further into the facts of the case. 

Woolen manufacture has grown $77,046,753 in the last ten years 
under a Protective tariff. And labor has received its share of 
the increase as is shown by the fact that the wages paid to all 
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hands, including children, in all branches of woolen manufacture 
averaged, in 1880, $293 annually. In 1890 they averaged $347 
annually—a gain of 18 per cent. The wages paid in all 
branches of scoured wool consumed averaged 27.5 cents per 
pound in 1879-80. In 1889-90 they had risen to 35.7 cents per 
pound—a gain of 30 per cent. In the manufacture of woolen 
and worsted fabrics the consumption of wool increased from 
238,674,281 pounds to 283,049,418 pounds, or about 18 per cent, 
while the rise in wages in those branches was almost exactly 40 
per cent. 

Now let us turn to Rhode Island alone. During the decade 
ending in 1890 the number of people employed in the woolen 
industry in this state, has increased from 12,164 to 19,325, 
while the total amount of wages has risen from $3,711,657 to 
$7,049,109, and the deposits in savings banks have reached $175 
per capita, while in Great Britain they are but $14 per capita. 
Is it much to be wondered at that the state has wheeled into the 
Republican column for the coming campaign? Of course the 
Democrats claim that although Free Trade would lower wages it 
would cause such a corresponding reduction in the cost of 
living as to benefit the laboring manin the long run. But this 
fallacy is knocked on the head by the fact that while in our 
country wages average 77 per cent higher than in Great Britain, 
the entire cost of living averages but 17.29 per cent higher here 
than in the United Kingdom, so that even if we should realize 
the full benefit from Free Trade our workmen would still be 
59.71 per cent worse off than at present. 

Mr. Springer, in his report in favor of passing the free wool 
bill, said : 

“The consumers are compelled to pay whatever taxes are imposed 
upon woolen goods when imported, as well as whatever increased cost 
may be added to domestic goods by reason of the tariff.’’ 

Yet the price of woolen clothing has fallen, according to the 
American Economist, from #24 in 1857, under Free Trade, to 
$16.75 in 1889, $14.50 in 1890, and at length to $14.25 in 1891. 
We are unable to perceive where the ‘‘tax’’ comes in here. 

The above journal has also demonstrated that the wages paid 
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to hands in woolen manufacture would be reduced nearly one 
half according to Mr. Springer’s own statement. For if the 
tariff on woolen is a tax upon the consumer, then the people of 
this country have paid 80.62 per cent (the average ad valorem 
duty) more for their woolen clothing than they would have done 
if that item was admitted duty free. Now, the following table 
shows the wages paid, the cost of material used, and value of 
goods manufactured in all branches of the woolen industry dur- 


ing 1890 : 
ee eee Se ee a $ 76,768,871 
ge a ee 203,095,642 
Value of goods manufactured, .......... 338,231,109 


So, according to Mr. Springer, the third item was 80.62 per 
cent too great; it should have been but $187,261,161. Then, 
estimating that the duty on the materials used, which is 38 per 
cent, was added to the price of these materials, their cost was 
38 per cent too great, on account of the duty; then, if wages 
were not reduced, the results under Mr. Springer’s free wool bill 
would be as follows : 
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Cost of materials, less 38 per cent duty,..... 147,170,755 
Total cost materials and wages, ......... $223,939 ,626 


eine price, leah CAPM, 2 6. es ewes 187,261,161 





Veer ee eee ee ee ee te $36,678,465 

Now it is clear that manufacturers cannot afford to stay in 

business and lose nearly $37,000,000 a year, so they would either 

have to shut down altogether or reduce wages by that amount, 
almost one half. 





But this is not all Mr. Springer promises to do for the woolen 
manufacturers and their employees. He acknowledges that the 
loss of revenue by his bill would be from $10,000,000 to $20,000, - 
000,—$6,000,000 of which is on raw wool. How is the govern- 
ment going to make good this loss? But Mr. Springer does not 
think that his bill would endanger our national finances. He, 
therefore, admits that the importation of foreign woolen fabrics 
would increase to such an enormous extent that, notwithstand- 
ing the reduced duties, the revenue would remain undisturbed. 
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Now, neither Mr. Springer nor any one else can cause a corre- 
sponding increase in the home consumption ; so, according to 
his own claim, this enormous amount of foreign goods would 
displace an equal number of domestic fabrics, which simply 
means that not only would the workingmen in this industry be 
forced to work at half pay, but they would find it hard to obtain 
employment at any price, for a great part of the woolen manu- 
facturers all over the country would have to stop work in order 
to make room for the foreign materials. Can any one deny that 
this would be a national calamity ? 

But let us now turn our attention to that side of the question 
as seen from a farmer’s point of view. 

There is ample room to doubt whether the Democrats are sin- 
cere in their claim that the free wool bill would benefit the 
farmer or woolgrower, as is shown by the fact that in 1883, 
when a Republican Congress passed a tariff bill in which the 
duty on wool was somewhat reduced, the Democratic campaign 
committee in Ohio circulated a pamphiet of which the following 
are extracts : 


‘‘The Republican President, Tariff Commission, and Congress, at 

the bidding of the monopolists of New England, wantonly and wick- 
edly reduced the duty on wool so as to enable foreign producers to com- 
pete advantageously with native growers. With the reduction of 18 
per cent, the abandonment, to a great extent, of sheep raising must 
inevitably follow if the pernicious course designed by the Republican 
party is allowed to be carried out. . . . Tostate the consequences in 
a practical manner, the farmer whose flock produces 500 pounds of 
wool per year will get $36 less this year, estimating upon the maximum 
price last year, and estimating upon the minimum price last year, he 
will get $31.50 less than he would had the duty not been removed. 
Our farmers will do well if the American sheep raising industry 
escapes totalruin. . . . Farmers of Ohio, can you trust the party 
that has in our national legislature outraged and robbed you at the bid- 
ding of the capitalists of New England? Is there any hope for you 
from such a party, who have thus deliberately sacrificed your dearest 
and best interests? ”’ 


Pretty good for a Democrat, is it not? But that is not all, for 
on January 23, 1884, the Democratic Legislature of Ohio 
passed the following resolution : 


‘““WHEREAS, The Forty-seventh Congress reduced the tariff on im- 
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ported wool, against the protest of every woolgrower of the state of 
Ohio and the United States ; and 

“WHEREAS, The said reduction on imported wool, discriminates 
against the woolgrowers of the West, in favor of the manufacturers of 
the East, thereby compelling the woolgrowers of the West to compete 
with cheap wool of foreign countries to their very great injury ; and 

‘““ WHEREAS, That tariff was reasonable and not too high before the 
reduction, and stands now at a rate so low as to injuriously affect that 
large and respectable class of people who have devoted themselves to 
woolgrowing ; and 

‘“ WHEREAS, An Ohio Congressman has already introduced a bill in 
the House of Representatives of the Forty-eighth Congress to restore 
the tariff on wool as it stood prior to the recent reduction, which 
should be passed at the earliest time possible ; therefore be it 

‘* Resolved, By the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, that our 
senators in Congress be and are hereby instructed, and our represent- 
atives requested, to use all honorable means and vote for the bill to 
restore the tariff on wool as it stood prior to the recent reduction, and 
that the governor be requested to send a copy of this resolution to our 
senators and representatives at Washington.”’ 


And yet the Democrats at Chicago had the impudence to de- 
clare that it was ‘‘a fundamental principle of the Democratic 
party, that the federal government has no constitutional power 
to impose and collect tariff duties except for the purpose of 
revenue only.’”’ A Democratic explanation would at least be 
interesting reading. But let us look at the facts of the case. 

To-day the United States produces more wool than any other 
country except Australia and, possibly, the Argentine Republic. 
Now, a glance at the following table will be sufficient to show us 
what Protection has done to bring about this advantageous state 
of affairs : 

Number of Sheep in the United States. 


— eer ll eee 44,759,314 
ere re 40,765,900 | 1888,........000. 43,544,755 
er 50,026,026 | 1880,.........000. 42,599,079 
ae 6 6—6—Cl eee 44,336,072 
SS ee ree 44,938,365 


In 1867 a tariff was adopted with high duties on imported 
wool. This caused the number of sheep to increase in the 
24 years between 1860 and 1884 by 28,155,351, or to more than 
double in that period. But late in 1883 the duties on foreign 
wool were considerably reduced. Toward the close of 1884 the 
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effect was marked, and by 1889 the number of sheep had fallen 
8,027,547. In 1890 the high tariff was restored and by 1892 the 
sheep had increased 2,339,286 over the number in 1889. 

How any sane man can deny that Protection has been bene- 
ficial to the woolgrowers passes comprehension. For this is not 
argument; it is mathematical solution. Let us take two in- 
stances in far distant parts of the country and see how the tariff 
has worked. In Oregon there were 2,431,759 sheep in 1891, 
now there are 2,456,077, showing a gain of 24,318 sheep in one 
year. A man writing from Washington township, Mo., states 
that when he first visited that locality in 1889-90, he found there 
less than 200 sheep, while now there are more than 2,000, an in- 
crease of over 1000 per cent. 

But, not only has the tariff of 1890 greatly raised the number 
of sheep in the country, it has also caused a corresponding ad- 
vance in the price of that animal, notwithstanding the fact 
that all other elasses of farm stock have decreased in value. It 
is stated from a reliable source, that in Wright County, Mo., the 
price of sheep rose within 18 months after the passage of the 
McKinley bill, from $1.25 ‘per head to over $4 per head. This 
means so much gain to the farmer. But, as has been shown 
farther back, in the face of this tremendous advance in the 
value of sheep, woolen fabrics actually cost the consumer less 
to-day than under the old law. This may seem at first glance to 
be strange and contradictory, but it is easily explained. Al- 
though the manufacturer is obliged to pay more for his wool now 
than he did before the McKinley bill became law, he is assured 
of a steady market for his goods, which was impossible when 
the British manufacturers could, at any moment and without 
warning, flood the American market with goods at a price below 
cost, till, having broken down the domestic mill owners and 
thus conquered a clear field, they were in a position to raise the 
price of woolen goods to their heart’s content. Now this is im- 
possible and therefore the American manufacturer, farmer, and 
consumer are in a far more advantageous position than when 
under the Lion’s paw. Why, even the ¢ollege professor is bene- 
fited, outside of the advantage he receives as a consumer, for if 
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the woolgrower and woolen manufacturer are better off than 
formerly, these men will be able to give a far greater proportion 
of their sons college education than would be otherwise possible. 
The Democrats are ever ready to applaud the name of their great 
leader Andrew Jackson; let them follow the advice he gave 
when he wrote: 


‘¢ Heaven smiled upon and gave us liberty and independence. The 
same Providence has blessed us with the means of national independ- 
ence and national defense. If we omit or refuse to use the gifts which 
He has extended to us, we deserve not the continuation of His blessings. 
He has filled our mountains and our plains with minerals, with lead, 
iron, and copper, and given us a climate and soil for the growing of 
hemp and wool. These being the grand materials of our national de- 
fense, they ought to have extended to them adequate and fair Pro- 
tection.” 


THEODORE Cox. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CURRENCY. 


BY A. B. AND H. FARQUHAR, AUTHORS OF ‘‘ ECONOMIC AND INDUS- 
TRIAL DELUSIONS.”’ 


.. can the government prudently and properly do to 
insure its citizens an adequate currency supply ? 

It seems unnecessary to consider, in this place, how large the 
supply ought to be ; or how far justified, and how far exaggerated 
is the popular preference for an ample rather than a contracted 
currency. The benefits of a copious circulating medium being 
granted the question before us is, what can and ought the gov- 
ernment to do to obtain those benefits for its citizens? Because 
an object is a desirable one, it by no means follows that direct 
government action should be taken to secure it. Beyond possi- 
bility of question, an adequate supply of shoes is a highly 
desirable object. Acute suffering comes from a want of them ; 
and we may say without any qualification, the more shoes a 
community has the better off it is. Yet no one recommends that 
government shall take any steps to increase the number of shoes 
in use, whether by providing that each citizen shall have on the 
average sO many pairs, by encouraging the making of them from 
some cheaper material that will answer pretty nearly as well as 
leather, or by taxing their exportation. For the attainment of 
this important and confessedly desirable end, the government is 
asked to do nothing, and does nothing directly. It is the same 
way with innumerable other valuables. The government con- 
fines itself to indirect acts, such as securing the possession of all 
kinds of property and the enforcement of contracts; and it 
leaves the rest to the normal course of trade, the unfettered 
action of supply and demand. This is the easiest course, and 
why not also the wisest? It is difficult to see how the abun- 
dance of one of these desirables could be artificially increased 
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without producing a scarcity of something else equally desirable. 
To give our citizens more shoes we must use up the resources 
with which they would otherwise procure dresses or furniture or 
tools or books, and who so well as he who feels it, can tell which 
need ought first to be satisfied—what is the best use to make of 
the citizen’s resources ? 

These conclusions are everywhere accepted, in case of all de- 
sirable things but one; they have become, indeed, little better 
than commonplace. But when we come to money, we find no 
such agreement. Those governmental acts which we found 
quite without an advocate when applied to increasing the 
country’s stock of shoes, have every one a troop of zealous ad- 
vocates when applied to increasing the country’s currency 
supply. It is widely and loudly said to be the duty of govern- 
ment to see that every citizen has on the average so much of 
the -circulating medium, to make money out of a cheaper 
material which will answer pretty nearly as well as the standard 
of value, to obstruct its exportation by taxes—that is to say, to 
tax the importation of the goods we would buy with it. Almost 
as few as the voices raised in behalf of direct governmental 
action to insure a large quantity and liberal use of other de- 
sirables among our citizens, are the voices not raised in behalf 
of such action with regard to money. 

That the functions of money are of a class in some degree 
apart, that some characteristics belong to it that do not belong 
to other desirable things is admitted. But its issue by the 
government, that fact out of which so much of the popular im- 
pulse to call on the government for an increased amount of it 
doubtless arises, is not very important among these. The duty 
of issuing money belongs to government, just as does that of 
issuing standard weights and measuses ; it must be vested in a 
single hand to secure uniformity. The government gives no 
ralue by this function, any more than it gives length to #s yard- 
sticks or contents to its bushels. What is known as the power 
of declaring legal tender, a power which the gevernment un- 
fortunately has, is something, it cannot be too strongly insisted, 
which bears no resemblance to a power of giving value. It 
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is nothing whatever but a right to grant impunity, if it chooses, 
to citizens who pass off two feet for a yard or three pecks for a 
bushel. To speak, as many do, of the legal-tender function as 
forming any part of the value of money, is very much like 
speaking of standard measures as dependent on legislation for 
their length or contents, because they do depend on legislation 
for the names by which they must be known, and for enforcing 
contracts that involve them. 

In taking the position that value in exchange has no depend- 
ence on function as legal tender, it ought doubtless to be 
explained that we do not go so far as to claim that laws cannot 
affect values in any way. Values of prohibited articles, and of 
articles in which the law recognizes no value, are certainly 
different from what they would be if contracts in them could be 
enforced as in other articles. It has been proposed, for instance, 
by some of the more enthusiastic partisans of free silver, to out- 
law gold contracts entirely, wherever the amounts of gold are 
stated in terms of the denominations of United States money. 
These partisans would make every “ dollar,’’ even where gold 
dollars are expressly called for, payable by 4124 grains of 
standard silver. Supposing, for the sake of argument, that 
such a proposition could be enacted into law and sustained 
by the Supreme Court, the value of gold coin would very proba- 
bly be changed thereby. The most likely effect would be that 
no more gold would be coined in the country while the law con- 
tinued in force, unless for transportation to the coast in express 
parcels. But the effect of a simple legal-tender act is on debts 
only. Those already existing are affected by whatever differ- 
ence there may be between the cheapest legal tender before its 
passage and the cheapest after its passage ; those which become 
due afterwards, by the degree to which one or the other tender 
grows cheaper or dearer; this cheapness and dearness being 
determined by causes entirely apart from the act—unless the 
supply of the tender is limited by the act itself or by necessary 
conditions. 

The mint act of 1873 took away some of the legal tender 
power of silver and silver went down in price. But silver, in 
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the first place, had been going down for fourteen years at a 
gradual rate, the ratio to gold in 1859 being 1 to 15.19 and in 
1872, 1 to 15.63 ; secondly, the more rapid decline which was 
observed in 1873 really began in November, 1872, more than 
two months before the act was passed; thirdly, the table of 
ratios shows a fall in value fully equal to that in 1873 for the 
three years 1790, 1794, and 1808 (without any legislation of the 
kind complained of) whose aggregate effect was to lower the 
ratio of silver to gold from 1 to 14? to 1 to 16; fourthly, the fall 
in gold accompanying the discoveries in California and Aus- 
tralia, from 15.85 in 1848 to 15.33 in 1853, and 15.19 in 1859, 
naturally prepares us to see the same effect reversed when silver 
became the metal more abundantly produced. It is very plain, 
then, that the fall of silver in value, during and since 1873, is 
nothing but what was normally to be expected, even though the 
mint act had never been thought of. The effect upon our 
country of the rich silver discoveries would have been very 
different if there had been no mint act, of course. Our mints 
would have been pushed to supply silver dollars. Our green- 
back currency would never have risen to par in gold, and that 
metal would have remained permanently at a premium. Our 
customs receipts would have been all in silver dollars, and our 
payments on principal and interest on the public debt have been 
restricted to the same coin; our course would therefore have 
been regarded as partial repudiation by foreign countries, and our 
credit have suffered accordingly. All these things would pretty 
certainly have happened, but the same significant change in the 
commercial ratio of gold to silver, brought about as it was by 
causes independent of our legislation, would still have come. 
The utmost activity of our mints and of our legal-tender laws 
would have been powerless to stop it. What was the cause, 
then, of this great fall in silver, which began in 1850, grew 
more rapid in November, 1872, became almost a panic in 1876, 
was renewed in 1885-88, and has not yet ceased—silver having 
been brought within the present year to the lowest price it has 
ever known? This question calls for some special attention, be- 
cause of the important practical bearing of the construction that 
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is put upon the phenomenon. To some minds, it is but a proof 
of the mutability in value, and therefore untrustworthiness, of 
silver. Others, quite as naturally, would find in it a lesson 
of the inadequacy of gold to discharge the office of a monetary 
standard unsupported. Many are content to explain the fall of 
silver in price, solely by the increased production of it within 
the last quarter-century, notwithstanding the equally remarkable 
increase in gold production which just preceded it, and its fail- 
ure to have an equal effect in the opposite direction. 

Of one thing do all who make it their mission to secure a 
larger use of silver as money, whether by action of our country 
independently or by co-operation with the great commercial 
nations, appear persuaded : that this increased production had 
no important effect in bringing about the decreased price. Hon. 
W. M. Stewart, United States senator, while admitting that the 
price of money metals as of other things is determined by 
demand and supply, confines his attention to the perversity of 
the lawmakers whose enmity to silver he charges with all the 
reduced demand for it, and quite overlooks the effect of this in- 
creased supply. Mr. Leech, director of the mint, is content to 
point out the small proportion of each year’s additions (large 
though it might be, by comparison with such additions in the 
past) to the world’s already existing stock of silver, and then to 
set down the coincidence of increased product and decreased 
price as a lamentable accident. It does not occur to him, 
apparently, to apply the principle that a very small increase in 
the supply may produce a very significant fall in price when the 
demand is fully satisfied ; perhaps because he finds it difficult to 
conceive of a demand for one of the money metals as ever 
satisfied. The total value of silver mined yearly, moreover, has 
grown since 1890 to be about 4 per cent of the world’s state of 
silver coin—and that is no contemptible increment. 

To account completely for the fall in silver, we must take 
account of another factor, less obvious and yet more important 
than the greatly increased production ; a factor which was 
in operation in the years following the gold discoveries of 1848, 
preventing the increased supply of gold from exerting its full 
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effect—still in operation after 1859, causing a slow decrease 
in the commercial value of silver, notwithstanding the greater 
production of gold—and in operation with undiminished force 
after the silver discoveries of 1869 and succeeding years, to 
strengthen their tendency to further reduction in the commercial 
value. This factor is found in popular convenience. Copper 
took the place of polished shells, and long afterwards silver the 
place of copper, in the progress of mankind toward civilization, 
simply because exchanges came to be more frequent and to 
involve larger values. The more compact expression of value 
was adopted as a time-saving device, just as have been the rail- 
way and the telegraph in our century. In the gradual replace- 
ment of silver by gold, as a monetary stand-by, history has been 
but repeating itself. It must in candor be admitted that this 
explanation has already been examined and rejected by certain 
inquirers ; partly because they find it too simple and partly be- 
cause they are able to show that paper symbols of credit have 
very largely replaced both gold and silver in mercantile busi- 
ness. It is true that for nearly nineteen twentieths of the 
amounts transferred in a day’s business the agency is paper, but 
it cannot be admitted, as a conclusion from that fact, that easy 
portability is not a matter of high importance in a monetary 
standard—for the remaining twentieth of the transfers is a 
matter too important to be overlooked. The higher the tree of 
credit grows the firmer must its roots cling to the soil; the 
greater the business done by paper, the more necessity there 
is that its foundation be strong, and, more than that, that it rest 
on values that can be transferred swiftly, safely, and cheaply. 
Perfect mobility is an essential character of sound money. 
Strange though it sounds, in this land where the love of 
the people for the dollar of their fathers has been so loudly 
sung, to speak of the depreciation of silver as having been 
a popular movement, such a way of speaking is accordant with 
the fact. The succession of laws, in different countries, pro- 
viding a merely subsidiary office for this metal, have not been 
hatched out by a conspiracy and forced on a negligent or pro- 
testing public; nor have they been arbitrary decrees of despots. 
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Those laws have not disturbed or defied popular opinion, even 
in the monarchic countries where they were enacted ; they have 
expressed and embodied it. If this is true, the declining price 
of silver and the laws which have been credited with ‘‘ demone- 
tizing’’ that metal have been quite distinct effects of the same 
cause ; neither one an effect of the other. If this is true, how 
futile the effort to reinstate silver by %& repeal of the obnoxious 
laws—how futile the expectation of accomplishing anything 
toward bringing matters back to where they used to be, by any- 
thing that can be done in an international monetary conference ! 

Senator Stewart has truly characterized such conferences as 
simply shams ; and the best we can hope from one of them is, 
that it shall clearly and openly expose itself for the sham it is. 
We need not care to deny that if we could procure from all the 
European nations, by means of a conference or by any means, 
legislation favorable to silver, a higher standing might be given 
to that metal; but this would be, not by force of the legislation 
itself, but by force of the changed popular opinion which alone 
could made its enactment possible. 

The consideration of the ineffectiveness of legal-tender legis- 
lation on values of other things than debts, has led us into a long 
digression, for which the practical importance of the question 
discussed is our best excuse. The conclusion to be drawn from 
it, so far as it affects our main question, differs not from the one 
with which we started out : that there is nothing in the power of 
government over legal tender, which calls for legislation to 
increase the amount of currency rather than that of other 
desirable articles. But there are other special peculiarities 
of money, not yet mentioned ; what influence have they in the 
matter ? : 

The power of measuring value without having value itself, 
would, if it really existed, be eminently distinctive, and might 
therefore be of importance in this inquiry. General F. A. 
Walker, in his able and interesting treatise on money, is so sure 
that the power exists, having many examples to give of ex- 
changes conducted on a merely fiat circulating medium, limited 
in amount, that he objects to the usual term ‘‘ measure of value,”’ 
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and would substitute ‘‘common denominator.’’ According to 
this view, the function of money depends all upon the amount 
circulated, and none upon the utility of the substance used 
in making it, or to be obtained by presentation of it. But does 
General Walker quite establish his point? He has shown many 
instances of the circulation of ‘‘inconvertible’’ money, but has 
he shown any in which thoSe among whom it circulated were not 
persuaded that it would at some time become convertible? Has 
he shown that its value in exchange was at any time anything 
else than the general estimate of the probability of its redemp- 
tion? In establishing the fact that this inconvertible currency 
was always certain to depreciate when issues of it were greatly 
increased, has he proved this depreciation due to the mere large 
quantity, rather than to the diminished faith in ultimate re- 
demption, resulting from the excessive issues? Not conclusively. 
One suspects at times that he has substituted hindsight for fore- 
sight in treating his colonial currency system as based on mere 


jiat, and not allowed for the hopes that were really held, though 


extravagant, as the event proved, of their being made good. 

Exchanges are founded on values attached, not on values inhe- 
rently belonging, to things. But even if we should accept 
General Walker literally, we could not infer from his treatise 
that it is advisable for the government to provide an ample 
currency by inconvertible issues; for it is an essential part of 
his doctrine that such currency can act as true money only in 
narrowly restricted amounts. 

There is another trait in which money differs from other 
valuables : that a smaller amount of it can perform very nearly 
the same office as a larger, if distributed in the same way. 

‘‘Tf a man had only fifty cents for every dollar he now has, and the 
price of everything he wanted to buy fell one half, would he not be 
just as rich as now? So of a community or a country. It is only be- 
cause it may come into business relations with some other commodity 
or country that has a greater supply of money and goods at higher 
prices, that it need take a thought for its own supply. When ‘money 
is tight’ in any place it is not because the amount in general circulation 
is small, but because calculations have been made on a greater amount 
than actually exists—which can happen, and does happen, whatever 
the amount.” 
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Other desirable things show nothing analogous. No matter 
how many others share our deficiency one pair of shoes can 
never be to us an equivalent for two pairs. But this difference 
between money and other things, though one of the most sig- 
nificant differences existing, is so obviously a reason why the 
government should be less rather than more solicitous to in- 
crease the supply, than is the case of other desirable things, 
that no further time need be spent upon it. 

There seems to be no reason in the peculiar nature of money, 
therefore, why any of the lawmaking force of government 
should be expended in efforts to increase the supply of it; nor 
are we any more encouraged to such efforts by our knowledge of 
the effects which, despite the wishes of those who make them, 
they are adapted to produce. They usually take the direction of 
reinforcing the currency of the country with currency of an in- 
ferior kind; reinforcing currency, to speak explicitly, whose 
ralue is that of the metal in it, with currency which is made to 
pass at a higher value than it intrinsically has, by being allowed 
a higher power in paying debts. The added currency (which 
may be merely overvalued, as is proposed with silver, and may 
be intrinsically worthless, as with promissory notes) can only 
have this higher debt-paying power as far as the legislation 
of the country extends, and therefore the practical tendency of 
this measure is always to accumulate the inferior kind within 
the country, and send the superior abroad, according to a 
principle known as Gresham’s law, which is after al! only an 
application of the larger truth, that things go where they fetch 
the best prices. 

Thus it is not an addition to our currency that we gain by this 
devise, but a substitution of one sort for another. We have 
therefore no warrant for expecting any lasting addition to our 
currency supply from any form of the project for the free coinage 
of silver, at a valuation higher than that intrinsic in the metal ; 
for that can only result in making the demand for silver rela- 
tively higher, and that for gold consequently lower here than in 
countries where silver is not so favored, and hence in banking 
up our silver at home and sending our gold abroad. This very 
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effect has been produced by the artificial demand for silver 
created in this country by another agency: the ‘‘ pawnbroker 
act’? of the 14th of July, 1890, often called the ‘‘Sherman 
bill’’—a reproach from which the Ohio senator, by his earnest 
endeavors to mitigate the graver vices of the measure, is by this 
time entitled to be cleared. The fiscal year ended June, 1891, 
was marked by a strong demand on us for specie, owing to the 
financial crisis in London ; our excess of exported gold increased 
from $4,000,000 of the previous year to $68,000,000. And yet, 
under the influence of this act, our silver exports actually 
diminished, the export excess being $14,000,000 in 1889-90, and 
but $4,500,000 in 1890-91. The figures for the fiscal year just 
closed will show the same character ; and the effect of this arti- 
ficial demand for silver in holding that metal at home, while 
hastening the export of gold, is plainly to be read in them. 
The number of years that such a process can continue, before 
bringing us to an era of gold premiums and reducing us to the 
rank of a silver-using country, is quite calculable, and not very 
great. 

The ways in which our good forefathers used to try to hold the 
best money in the country, by laws punishing the export of 
it, and by laws punishing the import of foreign merchandise, 
have often been discussed, and their futility has been thoroughly 
exposed.* Indeed, we might almost say if a measure of legis- 
lation could be more foolish than that for supplementing the 
better money of a country by inferior money to increase the 
currency, it is that for securing the retention of the better 
money by penalties. 

In considering this question on its theoretical side, we must not 
fail to recognize experience as the true teacher, and general prin- 
ciples, however carefully reasoned, as suitable for guidance only 
so far as experience confirms them. The history of govern- 
mental efforts to expand the currency—by its own promissory 
notes, even though secured (as in the assignats of a century ago), 
by embarking in banking enterprises (as in the famous Missis- 











* See, for example, Chapter III. of “ Economic and Industrial Delusions,” where the 
proof is detailed, elaborate, and it may be added, conclusive. 
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sippi scheme, the recent Argentine land bank, and other instan- 
ces in the history of every country), by depreciating the coinage 
(which no country has failed to try, at one time or another, and 
most of them repeatedly), and by discriminating against gold 
exports—is an extensive history, and it is a history of failures. 
Space does not permit an adequate discussion of this history, 
and this is the less necessary, since the work has been recently 
so well done in a series of editorial articles in the Century Maga- 
zine—whose publishers have wisely reproduced it in book form. 
History there speaks, in the same voice with theory. 

What can the government prudently and properly do to in- 
sure its citizens an adequate currency supply? Just what it 
does to insure them an adequate supply of shoes and other de- 
sirables : it can secure the possession of property and enforce 
contracts. Beyond that, nothing. What private enterprise may 
do, by government permission, ‘‘is another story.”’ 

A. B. AND H. FARQUHAR. 















EDUCATION AND POLITICS. 


BY C. H. REEVE. 





A TRUE and practical education will enable us to recognize 

and make the best and most judicious use, legitimately, 
of the opportunities that may come to us, or that we may be 
able to create for ourselves, in all the relations of life. The 
plane on which we live and act will be fixed by our mental 
organism, our environment, and education. 

Education is the acquisition of knowledge. True education is 
knowledge of facts and their relations to each other. The word 
facts is here used in the broadest sense—to include conditions, 
their origin, outgrowths, ultimates, and the operative forces 
throughout. Whatever the source of the knowledge, whether 
scholastic or only from observation permitted by the environ- 
ment of the individual, every impression created that pro- 
duces perception, is education. Whatever impression creates 
impulse that amounts to perception, producing thought, will 
be a fact for the time to the individual; and if old enough 
to reason he will form a conception and have an opinion. His 
opinion will dictate his action. However erroneous the opinion 
may be in the light of more knowledge, to him—for the time— 
it is fact ; and he uses it as such for reasoning and for action. 

The origin of mental energy to each individual, is dependent 
in the first place on physical conformation and adjustment. 
With the dawn of consciousness and perception education 
begins, and the character and trend of that energy is dependent 
first, on the organism, and second, on the education ; while the 
latter is dependent on the environment. 

The word ‘‘education’’ is so associated with teaching and 
book knowledge that the thought is apt to apply it only in that 
way ; but when considering the subject we must think of it as 
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being, whatever makes impressions that produce corrected 
thought. 

If a child be born in which the organism is so formed and 
adjusted that it will have large development of acquisitiveness, 
secretiveness, and caution, without conscientiousness, reverence, 
love of approbation, and good moral perceptions (I speak of 
mental impulses and faculties, not phrenological bumps) with 
the acquisition of knowledge of surroundings, the natural trend 
of his impulses would be toward stealing. If born and reared 
in the slums he would become a thief. If born and reared 
among conditions that would bring example and teaching tend- 
ing to create counteracting impulses and give practical knowl- 
edge of the right use of its dominant propensities, he might 
become a millionaire. If benevolence, love of approbation, 
reverence, and self-esteem should be developed to a proper de- 
gree by education, his ability to acquire riches would be coupled 
with a philanthropic use of wealth. But if to these three active 
impulses should be added combativeness, firmness, reverence, 
and self-esteem, abnormally developed, with dull perception of 
even-handed justice, naturally, he would be a religious fanatic 
and bigot ; and, if his environment should be in keeping with 
the natural impulses, he would be an intolerant radical, perse- 
cuting all who refused to accept his opinions, however much he 
might change them at any time. 

When the infant begins to become conscious, one of its first 
responsive impulses is to impressions through the eye and ear ; 
noticing the person and voice of the mother, and laughing. Its 
education has begun. In time it will reach out for things and 
begin to acquire a perception of distance. The developing 
mental energy, which is the natural outgrowth of its physical 
formation and adjustment, will appear in the impulses responsive 
to impressions ; and the character of the demonstrations will 
disclose the trend of the impulses. As it grows, and conscious- 
ness increases, and it takes more notice, the demonstrations will 
be stronger and more marked. 


At the earliest moment of susceptibility to impressions cre- 
ating mental impulses, education begins ; and thence onward, 
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education continues, and is made up of each thing and every- 
thing that makes such an impression as to create an impulse 
that responds or manifests itself in any form. 

Here we have an automatic piece of animated machinery, 
capable of infinite adaptation and development, of which we 
actually know very little; but duty requires us to try to learn 
and develop the best adaptations to the practical purposes of a 
lifetime, of which it is capable. We control it only for a time, 
and thence on it must develop and apply itself. In doing this 
we are educating it, and at the same time are being educated. 

It is perfectly patent that the education we impart may 
be a true one or a false one, depending on whether the one we 
have received is true or false, and whether we have a true con- 
ception of the child and of the best methods for guiding it. 
We may comprehend our position better as educators, whether 
as parent, nurse, or teacher, if we will consider it as an inani- 
mate, automatic machine, capable of infinite possibilities, forced 
into our care, and which we must keep and deal with ; knowing 
really nothing of what its development will be, but knowing 
that it will grow and enlarge, and operate in some way, for 
good or ill; and toa material extent dependent on the use we 
make of our knowledge in dealing with it. What would we do 
if rightly educated ourselves? Evidently, we would begin to 
educate ourselves further by acquiring a knowledge of the thing 
we have to deal with. We would watch and study it, and learn 
from all we could observe as its developments from day to day 
appear, as to the formation and adjustment, and what course to 
pursue in relation to it to develop its capabilities and make 
it most useful. How much more important is it that we should 
pursue the same course with the animate machine? It may de- 
velop its natural faculties early and rapidly, or late and slowly, 
in either or both, physical and mental directions. With it, the 
character of the impulses in response to impressions indicates 
the physical formation and adjustment of the organism for 
mental energy ; and a careful observation of the impulses will 
indicate what course to pursue in the creation of impressions 
and cultivation of impulses; in encouraging spontaneous ones 
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or developing others to counteract them ; which to try to de- 
press and which to stimulate in order to produce and maintain 
equilibrium. In all this, we are being educated ourselves while 
educating the child ; not only mentally but physically ; not only 
the intellect by reasoning, but the muscles and nerves and organs 
by habit. As the infant passes on through the stages of growth 
to childhood, youth, and manhood or womanhood, the same 
course of observation and action should attend on the part of 
those having supervision ; and the final development will depend 
largely upon this observation and action, or the want of it. 
Until of school age, observation, example, instruction, and im- 
pulse in response, will constitute the sources of education. The 
natural trend of faculties, with outgrowths of environment, will 
create mental conditions and impulses that will affect all the 
after life—more or less. 


Of course, judicious management presupposes the requisite 
education in the parent, custodian, or teacher. Comparatively 
few have it. Among those who have, as parents, emotion, false 


sentiment, and a disinclination to check any spontaneous out- 
flow, together with a disposition to encourage and force every 
sign of precocity, prevent the use of it too often and by too 
many ; and so, like weeds, erroneous impressions are permitted 
to be made and injurious impulses are developed. With teach- 
ers, the effort is made to instill as much information as possible, 
regardless of everything else. When school age is reached 
scholastic restraint and teaching begin, and here the same obser- 
vation and adaptation of methods to ends should be observed with 
increased care. The natural mental trend when in a healthy 
direction should be encouraged, while it is held in check and 
balance by effort to develop whatever is latent and morbid that 
is needed to maintain a practical balance—such a balance as 
will enable the leading faculties to become most useful. 

Every mentality has its limitations. The true object of edu- 
cation should be to ascertain what the boundary incloses and 
then instill a knowledge of such facts as will enable that men- 
tality to be most practically useful within the boundary of 
its limitations. I say practically useful. That includes not 
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only the scientific knowledge of facts to be used in some business 
—trade or profession—but some knowledge of the laws of life ; 
of the necessity of adjustment to conditions ; how to preserve 
health ; recognize and discharge social and political obligations 
and duties ; to practice such self-control as will maintain equilib- 
rium—give the best use of the faculties in all individual, 
domestic, civic, and business relations. Education—like money 
—has no use of value, except such as tends to give us what we 
need, and maintain physical, intellectual, and ethical equilib- 
rium and progress. 

Education is the cultivation of a mental organism. It is 
much like any other cultivation in its subordination to natural 
forces, and educators must be governed by the same character of 
reasoning that other cultivators are. The subjects to be culti- 
vated are already made to their hand; must be taken just as 
they are ; and the mode of development that is applied, as well as 
the extent sought to be attained, must be adapted to the subject, 
which adaptation the educator himself must learn by observa- 
tion and experiment. The sheep farmer must have breeds of 
sheep adapted to the climate and soil which he cultivates ; and 
he must seek a market in the place that buys or uses the kind of 
wool his sheep produce. The grain farmer must raise such 
grain as is adapted to his soil and must use such imple- 
ments and cultivate in such manner and time as the soil, the 
climate, and the crop will permit. The manufacturer of 
metals must adapt his furnaces, forges, retorts, condensers, and 
machinery to the materials he works, and must locate his plant 
where power, supplies, and waste can be properly adjusted. 
The same principles apply to the cultivation of a mental organ- 
ism. Methods adapted to the individual must be used, and he 
should be fitted for the kind of place his ability will best enable 
him to fill. ? 

Every attempt to pursue a mode not applicable, or to push 
effort beyond the limit fixed by conditions, or fit the subject for 
a place to which he is not adapted, is waste of effort and pro- 
ductive of retrogressive action. The ultimate is this. Educa- 
tion and civilization are counterparts and mutually interde- 
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pendent. A true education (where the individual is developed 
in the line of and to the extent of his best natural capacity—for 
the place he can best fill) produces a true civilization—a fairly 
balanced social condition—and that in turn produces a higher 
education, which, again in turn, begets a more advanced civili- 
zation. On the other hand, a false education, or education 
by false methods, or a false position in the uses of education, 
produces a false civilization ; which in turn may produce more 
advanced conditions in knowledge, but also produces more false 
methods ; and tends to obliterate ethical perception, and to de- 
grade the intellectual force to the use of the animal impulses. 

Inasmuch as the natural forces inherent in matter are only 
active under the fundamental law of equilibration in maintain- 
ing equilibrium, we must recognize that all progress is in 
reaction and readjustment. Displacement is constant, bringing 
into operation new manifestations of force, and under that law 
reaction and readjustment restore equilibrium and so maintain 
order. Where readjustment fails catastrophe follows ; or where 
readjustment is obstructed and not completed abnormal and in- 
adaptive conditions result. Wherever natural force is put in 
operation by our acts, it will follow its own laws. If we attempt 
to change its operation we only obstruct, and at once new forces 
are evolved. Natural order is disturbed, and no artificial force 
can produce order. An effort to make a musician out of a 
person who has no perception of time or tune; or to make 
a clergyman out of one who has no clear moral perceptions, 
would be a useless effort. No amount of learning could accom- 
plish it. If, by education, the lacking perceptions could be 
supplied, then natural force would operate in establishing order. 
But without this, neither could succeed in the vocation assigned 
to him and the attempt to educate either for the place would be 
in violation of order, and an obstruction of natural force. 

It follows then, that when one is in a false position no step 
can be taken that will not lead to more falsities ; the only escape 
is to get into a true position. No fixed system of study for a 
large body of students in one class, with varying mentalities 
leading in various directions, can be profitably followed with a 
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view to a true education for each individual. 





Each may be 


crammed with the same quantity of information, but to no 
practical end as a whole. Some will fail to learn what they need 
to know and others learn much of which they can make no 
practical use. When development discloses in a student the 
faculties which will prove to be the most practical in and for the 
uses of life—which he can himself put to the best use—he should 
go into a class where those faculties can be practically edu- 
cated, without regard to any other classes or grades. That can- 
not be done now under any system followed in the common 
schools or in many of the higher institutions. A rearrangement 
should be made, beginning now, and progressing as fast as ex- 
perience will permit. It will take a good while to reach a 
proper organization. It is not material whether the arrange- 
ment is made in classification of schools or departments in each 
school. Each student should go into a class in the school that is 
best adapted to develop him, regardless of any other class. 


There can 
government. 


be no progressive education or civilization without 
There can be no government without civil order. 


There can be no civil order without intelligent and judicious 
political action. Therefore, politics demands the first and high- 
est use of education. Politics proper is the formulation and 
consideration of policies to be carried into practice in the 
administration of government, adapted to the organism of the 
particular government to be administered. The relations be- 
tween the general government and its subordinate agencies, and 
of the people to both, should be taught and constitute a part of 
the education of every person owing allegiance, as far as can be 
made possible. 

Politics is properly a profession ; and in fact, the highest 
among the learned professions. It should be so regarded by the 
state. In this view the uses of education reach the highest 
limit of human importance and endeavor ; that is, the adminis- 
tration of government. On that administration, the peace, the 
morals, the prosperity, and the liberty of the whole people are 


dependent. 
civil liberty. 





There can be no true and practical religion without 
In turn, the character of the administration is 
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dependent on the political education of those selected to con- 
duct it. Especially is this so in a republic like ours ; a national 
republic made up of a union of lesser republics, all government 
being under authority of written constitutions, and each 
republic with separate and differing constitutions. The policies 
to maintain the integrity of each and all to be recognized 
in administering government, must, necessarily, be an out- 
growth from the organization, and whatever that outgrowth 
may be—whether tending to good or evil—to preservation or 
destruction of liberty—it must be recognized when it appears, 
be studied, and be so dealt with as to make it least harmful and 
most useful. 

In the governmental organization we have the inanimate 
automatic machine, made to our hand, capable of infinite possi- 
bilities, and we are to educate ourselves in its arrangement, ad- 
justment, practical uses, and possibilities. Like the animate 
machine, under the operations of natural force it is subject to 
impressions, creating and responding in natural impulses. Our 
knowledge of its intricate machinery, and the outgrowths when 
in action under the operations of natural force as it may be im- 
pressed in contact with other nations and with contingencies 
arising among the local agencies, is very limited. It grows; its 
connections and relations expand; bringing constant and in- 
creasing new relations, conditions, and operations of force ; hence, 
new outgrowths. It develops idiosyncrasies—unlooked-for and 
ineradicable relations and conditions. In every respect it is 
like the child ; needs the same watchful care and study; and 
the same course of adaptation to outgrowths and environment. 
It is capable of so much and no more, and must be kept in its 
right place to accomplish that of which it is capable. This edu- 
cation of ourselves into the capabilities and uses of the organ- 
ism, and the adaptation of its outgrowths to ends of just and 
progressive government, is political education—the source of 
progressive national civilization—and the very fountain of lib- 
erty and justice. 

To illustrate. Finance is an outgrowth of trade and com- 
merce. Without these there would be no use for finance. If a 
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financial policy be inaugurated by government, when established 
and put into operation the laws and forces that will finally govern 
and control its operations will grow out of itself. Legislation 
could control only so far as to frame a system. In operation, 
it would have to be adapted to external and changing conditions, 
for it would evolve new forces that could not be anticipated and 
provided for. Hence, financiers would have to watch and study 
the system constantly, and adapt it to the business conditions 
and changes so far as the law would permit. Where that could 
not be done it would be in antagonism with natural force arising 
out of the conditions—because of a faulty law. 

Just so with the system of government. Under it, while on 
a general plane, fixed principles can obtain and be recognized 
everywhere in a general way, in a special way, varying policies 
must and will be necessary in different localities. The industries 
in the New England regions will not be the same as they are in 
the prairie regions ; nor will either be the same as they are in the 
cotton and sugar regions. The maritime localities in all things 
will be unlike the inland. Variation in the civilization, the 
social conditions and habits of the people, will exist ; as well as 
variation in the modes of conducting business.and trade. The 
impressions and impulses of the people will be different; and 
different policies will exist as to government. Each state is 
a separate government agency, sovereign and independent in 
some things ; and the various countries, townships, cities, and 
other municipal divisions are lesser agencies. Each is organ- 
ized according to the impulses and civilization of the locality 
and environment of the state ; some under general laws, some 
under local and special laws in force in a particular agency only. 
The general government formed by all, as in interstate and 
international agency, is bound to protect each in its own 
republican form. The national government must protect the 
states in their constitutional rights, and the states, severally, 
must protect all of their subordinate agencies in their constitu- 
tional rights; while each and all must maintain the rights of 
the people according to the fundamental law of each state. In 
each one, local conditions evolve varying forces, creating new 
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and dissimilar conditions, and the adaptation of the machinery 
of government to these ends—recognizing the conditions—re- 
quires the highest political knowledge and skill. 

The propositions of statesmen looking to such adaptation con- 
stitute the questions of policy for examination and discussion, 
and on them as they arise true parties should form. Whether 
those propositions are legitimate outgrowths of the govern- 
mental organizations in action, is the first proper subject for 
inquiry. If they are, they are principles. That is, rules of 
action growing out of an existing state of facts. If they are 
not, they are mere propositions and are only matter for untried 
experiment. As such they may be the open door to danger and 
disaster. 

When a constitution is adopted the form of government is 
fixed. Its provisions constitute an existing state of facts. Out 
of those facts will grow the rules or principles that must govern 
all propositions intended as political policies to be carried into 
practice in administering the government. Unless a proposition 
be within the line of those principles, it is inapplicable ; and 
attempts to enforce it as law will do violence to the true ends of 
government. But few of those intrusted with the administra- 
tion of government—especially of legislation—have a political 
education. They are ignorant of—or if they know they disre- 
gard—these truths, and are constantly trying to force upon the 
Statutes propositions that are inimical to the principles which 
are the legitimate outgrowth of the governmental organizations 
—both state and national. They are in constant conflict with 
those principles, and the true ends of the form of government 
are only partially attained or are defeated altogether. 

Partisan clans are miscalled political parties—clans whose 
members hang together, though divided in sentiment and 
opinion, and follow leaders in opposition to another clan of like 
make-up, following other leaders. Propositions totally inappli- 
cable under our forms of government are presented as political 
policies ; are miscalled political principles; and attempts are 
made to force them into practice. They constitute new con- 
ditions of fact, evolve forces antagonistic to the true political 
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principles arising out of the governmental organism, confuse 
and mislead the people, and breed more falsities and national 
immorality. 
"The necessity for regarding politics as a profession for which 
a thorough political education is requisite in those who follow 
it, and for a political education of those having the elective 
franchise to an extent that will enable them to understand 
policies when called upon to choose, is an overwhelming neces- 
sity, if we are to retain our republics and the liberties they are 
intended to guarantee. We cannot expect that persons chosen 
to fill official positions will all be statesmen, nor that all of them 
will have a political education ; but with a proper adjustment of 
the schools so that they can and must impart a knowledge of pol- 
itics, the coming generations would know enough to test would-be 
official representatives, and require enough of them to have 
such a knowledge of the profession of politics as would enable 
them to discharge their duties intelligently as administrators of 
government. 

Then political parties would be a means to political ends, and 
not as now, mere clans, striving for place and emolument, many 
members in each, voting for officials who will support. policies to 
which they are opposed from principle, simply because they be- 
long to a particular partisan clan, miscalled a political party. 
A true party is made up of all those who think alike on any 
political policy, acting together as a unit for the time, in sup- 
porting or opposing it. When the question is settled the party 
ends. Others arise on other questions as they come up for con- 
sideration. The present incongruous condition of party organi- 
zations is a result of the substitution of mere propositions for 
principles—time-serving expedients for partisan advantage in- 
stead of real political policies—and forcing them into practice 
as legitimate government. 

Members of the Cabinet should be—ex officio—members of the 
House of Representatives, without a vote, but with leave to pre- 
sent bills, to debate, and subject to interpellation. 

The elective franchise should be limited to citizens, and 
should be forfeited for violation of the election laws. 
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Only strict compliance with the naturalization laws, to be 
proved in court by witnesses who are native citizens, should 
entitle foreigners to citizenship. 

Voters should be registered, and faijure or refusal to register 
should forfeit the right to vote. /~#¢‘* 

If the suggestions made could be carried out by a proper 
modification of the laws, we might reasonably hope for a great 
and beneficial change in political methods and administrative 
results ; for a higher standard of morals in both business and 
government ; for a more exalted character of ethical force in the 
uses of all the opportunities which education and advancing 
civilization afford us. A public opinion seems to be forming 
and growing in this direction, and well may we wish for its 
rapid advancement. 

C. H. REEVE. 





ELECTORAL REPRESENTATION* 
BY SANDFORD FLEMING, C.M.G., LL.D., ETC. 


HERE are in Canada few men past middle age, who have 
not long felt the unsatisfactory condition of much which 
appertains to public life in the Dominion. There are not a few 
who have from year to year hoped that the unfortunate features 
in that which we call ‘‘ politics’? would in some way disappear. 
Recent revelations have, however, rudely dispelled such hope, 
and have confirmed the fears of those who foresaw that as the 
tendency of the evils was progressive, we could not reasonably 
look for an improvement. 
Thoughtful persons, having the welfare of the country at 
heart, are thus impelled to give serious attention to the subject, 
with a view of considering the possibility of securing some 
beneficial change. The examination naturally takes the di- 
rection of an inquiry into the origin of the evils with which we 
are confronted, and the causes which persistently keep them 
associated with government, which therefore tends to become 
misgovernment. 

The objects of government may be thus defined: To maintain 
peace and security, to increase prosperity and wealth, to ad- 
vance moral and intellectual development, and generally to pro- 
mote the good and the good will of the people. 

With us the universal belief is, that the representative system 
is best calculated to attain these ends. In other countries the 
representative system has long been a constitutional reality, and 
from time to time modifications have been made in the system to 
render it more workable and more beneficial ; but, notwith- 
standing the various changes which have been made, it cannot 


* This article was written to apply to the Dominion of Canada, but those who read 
it need not be told how closely it applies to the United States.—EDIToR. 
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be held that its full and complete development has yet been 
attained. In Canada we are familiar with many of the defects 
of popular government. In the neighboring republic the defects 
in its adaptation are still more marked, and the political con- 
dition is consequently far from satisfactory. In Great Britain, 
the cradle of modern representative government, where the 
system should have attained the highest perfection, similar evils 
have been developed. 

That the political evils which everywhere attract attention are 
attributable to imperfect methods of carrying out the represent- 
ative system may justly be inferred. The fundamental princi- 
ple of representative or popular government is, that the 
sovereign power of a state rests in and proceeds from the peo- 
ple, and that it is exercised by the representatives of the people 
assembled in Parliament. We have accepted this the dem- 
ocratic theory as our principle of government; but an exami- 
nation will show that the methods adopted in carrying it into 
practice, have failed in their object. We, in fact, follow a course 
which, in its results, operates in a manner diametrically opposed 
to the true theory of our political constitution. The theory is 
that the mass of the electors shall be present in the persons and 
heard in the voices of those who constitute the national assem- 
bly or Parliament. Such undoubtedly is the principle of 
government which we aim to carry into effect, but it has never 
in practice been even approximately attained ; moreover, it is 
impossible of attainment so long as members of Parliament con- 
tinue to be chosen according to the present method of election. 
The obstacles to obtaining a true representation of the people in 
Parliament are due to the combined influence of two causes. 
The first is the expedient universally adopted in choosing mem- 
bers of the legislature by a majority of votes in each constitu- 
ency. The second is the division of the people and the repre- 
sentatives into two great parties. The second, indeed, follows 
in a great measure from the first ; undoubtedly the primary 
radical error is in assuming that the aggregate numerical 
majorities in the several constituencies are representative of the 
whole community. On this assumption, all those who do not 
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vote with the majorities are unrepresented in Parliament. The 
aggregate majorities represent only a portion, in place of the 
whole people; the electors who voted for the defeated candi- 
dates, together with those who had no vote, or did not vote, 
remain unrepresented. Under these circumstances, even if the 
whole elected body gives its unanimous support to the adminis- 
tration, we do not obtain a true and perfect model of popular 
government, that is to say, a people self-governed. We have 
but the government of a part over a part; possibly, but not 
necessarily, the major over the minor part. It is proper, how- 
ever, in considering the question, that we should deduct the 
members in opposition, and then we still less have the govern- 
ment we are told we possess; that is the government of the 
people. We then have practically government by the minor 
over the major part. It can be conclusively shown that the 
minor and governing part is but a fraction of the whole, and 
that we are, as a matter of fact, usually governed by this frac- 
tional part. There cannot be a doubt that from this circum- 
stance spring the unhappy forces which so much disturb the 
harmony of our political machinery. 

It has elsewhere been made clear by actual statistics, that the 
electoral methods which we follow prevent a large portion of 
the community from being represented in Parliament, and ex- 
clude a still larger portion, generally the great majority of the 
people, from any share or participation, directly or indirectly, 
in the government. It has been likewise established that in 
place of the supreme power being exercised by the people’s 
representatives, the whole power of the state is absolutely 
possessed by a minority, and practically by an exceedingly small 
minority. Thus we utterly fail in attaining what is understood 
to be representative government ; in its place we have acquired 
a totally different and perverted system—a system of the charac- 
ter of an oligarchy, and, it is hardly too much to say, exhibiting 
some of its worst features. We have accepted the fallacy that a 
part is equal to the whole. We give supreme authority to a 
part, numerically in the minority, and we allow it to assume the 
power which should be exercised by the whole; at the same time 
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we exclude a large part, generally the majority of the people 
from the rights and privileges which by theory they possess. 

Is it surprising that this system should result in the constant 
recurrence of difficulty? Would it not rather be a matter of sur- 
prise if those excluded from participation in government, or 
from representation in Parliament, should quietly acquiesce in 
the injustice? It is only natural that they should resent the 
deprivation, and strive to regain their lost rights and privileges, 
by waging political warfare against the men who for the moment 
rule ; hence it is that they employ every means, good and evil, 
to drive them from power. The dominant party for the time 
being, on their part strenuously defend the position they hold, 
and Jeave nothing undone to thwart the efforts of their adver- 
saries to displace them. On the one side, there is a persistent 
and relentless attack upon the party controlling the government ; 
on the other a life and death struggle for political existence. 
Thus we have the political peace of the community continually 
disturbed, and we witness, in and out of Parliament, a never- 
ending conflict with all its concomitant evils. Such to-day is the 
chronic condition of public life in Canada, whatever party be in 
power, and it seems to be much the same in all countries simi- 
larly cireumstanced. In the work of Sir Henry Maine on popu- 
lar government the condition of party government, is mildly 
described as ‘‘a system of government consisting in half the 
cleverest men in the country taking the utmost pains to prevent 
the other half from governing.’’ 

It is easy to be seen that the source to which we may trace our 
political difficulties is an incomplete, if not absolutely false, 
electoral system. The method of election which we follow, in its 
effect disfranchises half the population entitled to representation 
in Parliament, and, without any doubt whatever, it is this grave 
defect in our political system, which throws all our constitu- 
tional machinery out of gear. It is this defect which brings the 
organized parties of the present day into being, and which 
animates and intensifies party feeling. It is this defect which 
leads to party abuses and vices, and while this defect remains, 
improvement is not probable, indeed, unless humanity changes 
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its nature, it may be affirmed that any marked improvement is 
not possible. 

Glancing over the pages of history, it cannot be denied that a 
party had its good side as well as its bad in the early days of 
representative government. There were special objects to be at- 
tained, and questions of great importance to be settled. But 
great questions do not last forever, in some way they are dis- 
posed of, and one by one disappear from the political surface. 
If parties had depended on great questions to keep them alive, 
they would long since have perished, and would not to-day be 
known as permanent organizations. With truth it may be said 
that we stand upon the graves of great questions, and it is 
impossible to conceive that the ghosts of dead issues are of them- 
selves sufficient to maintain the vitality of parties for any 
length of time. But every effect is associated with a cause, and 
the parties which flourish to-day have other and adequate cause 
for their continued activity. Until this cause be removed, 
parties will survive as living antagonistic forces to disturb the 
peace and political harmony of the nation. Until the day 
comes when Parliament shall be properly constituted, and we 
have representative government, in fact, we cannot look for 
a truce in political warfare ; until the whole electorate be fairly 
represented in the national assembly—a cessation of hostilities 
is, in the nature of things, impossible. 

In order clearly to understand a guiding principle of party 
government and gain an insight into the ideas of leading party 
men, let us endeavor to ascertain their aims and aspirations. 
Suppose we ask those in opposition to the ruling power what 
their views are with respect to the future. Will they not 
declare their determination to gain office, and that their hope 
and desire is to hold the reins of government permanently? If 
we make the same inquiry of the ruling party, will they not tell 
us that they have no intention of throwing up the power they 
hold, and that they will, if they can, retain power always. 

Is not the cardinal idea of each party, that it shall exclusively 
rule? That is to say, the ideal government of each for itself is 
a class government, the class to consist of the men of the party. 
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If this be the logical inference it seems to be indisputable, 
that party government is utterly at variance with free insti- 
tutions. 

All history goes to prove, and it is indeed a necessary result 
of our human nature that the end of government is primarily 
and essentially the welfare of the ruling class. If an oligarchy 
governs, the first and great aim is the benefit of the oligarchy. 
Similarly with respect to a party, and the consequences are 
the same whatever party may govern. This rule has always 
obtained, and we may rest satisfied that it will be the rule to the 
end of time. If, therefore, our object be the welfare and well 
being of the whole people, it is perfectly clear that the whole 
and not a part must govern. It becomes a fundamental neces- 
sity, therefore, that some way must be devised by which we 
shall obtain government by the whole people, or by representa- 
tives or deputies of the whole people, if we are to make any ad- 
vance in the art of government. 

In Canada we have been accorded full liberty to manage our 
own affairs substantially in our own way. There is no cast iron 
rule which we are bound to follow; there are no theoretical 
impediments to constitutional changes which we may generally 
desire ; no reason can be adduced why we should rigidly adhere 
to usages of the past, if we have been made to feel that they are 
productive of evil. 

Feeling clear on these points, two courses are open. First, 
we may adopt the Jaisser-aller policy, and allow matter to go on 
as now, with the prospect, nay, the certainty, that the evils we 
experience will become greater, and even more confirmed. 
Second, we may make an honest attempt to rectify Parliament, 
and obtain a government based on the true principles of popular 
representation. 

Following the second course, the problem which challenges 
our attention is: to devise a scheme of electoral representation, 
by which the whole electorate may be equally recognized in one 
deliberative body, and every elector may have an equitable 
Share through Parliament in the general administration of 
public affairs. It is, in short, to perfect our constitutional 
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system so that every interest within the Dominion shall be fairly 
represented in its government. 

This problem may be difficult of solution, but considering its 
vast importance it ought not, in this inventive and constructive 
age, to be insoluble. What is a party but a portion of the 
people organized for political purposes? If it be practicable to 
organize two political parties in the community, it should be 
quite possible to form one organization, the outcome of that one 
organization to be the Parliament we are in search of. We are 
led to think that political organizations are costly affairs. In 
the one case, each of the two parties obtains funds from private 
sources or secretly and improperly from public sources. In the 
other case the expenditure of a single organization would be 
purely in the public interests, it could be made openly under the 
highest authority and be a proper direct charge on the public 
exchequer. 

In forming a new scheme of electoral representation, the cen- 
tral idea should be to constitute Parliament so that in reality it 
will be ‘‘the nation in essence.’’ With this central idea con- 
stantly in view, it would be found that no good purpose could be 
secured by giving exaggerated importance, as is often done 
at present, to abstract political questions during the period 
of a general election. It would be in the interest of the whole 
community to choose men to sit in Parliament who are best 
qualified by common repute to represent the electoral mind, and 
to leave the settlement of all public questions to the assembled 
legislature. Representatives ought not to be considered mere 
delegates to echo conclusions, dictated perhaps by whim or 
passion, or formed on insufficient evidence and immature judg- 
ment. It is well known that often during general elections one 
question brought into prominence will decide which party shall 
rule ; while in Parliament many questions arise, some of which 
may involve far more important considerations than the one 
which receives special attention at the moment of the election. 
It is not sufficient that members should represent their constitu- 
ents on the one question, or on several questions. The electorate 
should be well and thoroughly represented on all questions 
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which may arise throughout the duration of Parliament. What 
is needed in a member is a man of rectitude, good ability, and 
good sense, in direct touch with, and in full sympathy with 
those whom he is called upon to represent. The duty of the 
electors is to select the men who have the proper qualifications, 
and leave the final settlement of every public question to Parlia- 
ment. When Parliament assembles, each representative should 
feel himself unpledged, and free to speak and vote on his own 
clear convictions, unbiassed by preconceived opinions, formed 
possibly upon incomplete information. In Parliament a member 
following a debate has the means of acquiring a more perfect 
knowledge of the subject under discussion than he previously 
had, or which the generality of those, who have selected him to 
represent them, could possibly have. The position of a member 
provides the best opportunity of obtaining familiarity with all 
sides of a public question. He will hear the most eminent men 
in public life, he will have access to the best evidence which can 
be obtained. For all these reasons, representatives of the 
people in Parliament should be left free to act according to the 
dictates of their own judgment, after full examination, and full 
consideration of every subject. It is not possible for an elector- 
ate to determine in advance the varied demands for legislation 
or the conclusions which should be reached on the many ques- 
tions which will arise.* The greater is the necessity, therefore, 
that they should select men of the proper caliber to represent 
them, men whose ability and reputation is well established. The 
representative on his part will owe his constituents the exereise 


* It would be absurd to throw on the people at large the actual work of legislation— 
since the people only form general aims and wishes, for which it is the business of the 
legislative expert to supply appropriate particular rules fit to be enacted,—but that 
these general aims and wishes should be regarded as paramount by a representative 
legislature. And certainly it would be difficult for the citizens at large to perform 
effectively the complicated discussion that is often required to mould a legislative 
scheme into the most acceptable form. Nor would it be practicable for the constituents 
to direct the action of the representative in every detail during such discussions ' 
since it would sometimes happen that compromises and modifications were suggested 
at the last moment, rendering any previously expressed wishes of the constituents 
irrelevant to the issue finally put to the vote; while to give time for a reference to the 
constituencies in all cases would involve intolerable delay.—Sidgwick, ‘“‘Hlements of 
Politics,” London, 1891, p. 529. 
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of his best judgment and the maintenance of perfect rectitude 
in all matters. 

This point has an important bearing on any new scheme of 
representation. While the electorate has the right, and should 
whenever necessary, exercise the right to discuss public questions, 
it is obviously infinitely more important for the constituencies to 
obtain as members, intelligent independent men, known to be 
generally sound on vital questions, in preference to those who 
are willing, in order to obtain a seat, to pledge their opinion on 
any given question. 

Legislation is not so simple that it may be undertaken by any 
one. It is not a matter of indifference who undertakes it, or 
what character of legislation-is obtained. We should have 
as legislators the wisest, the most clear-headed, the best in- 
formed, the most just and honest members of the community. 
The average elector may or may not be well grounded in 
matters of legislation, or in forming correct opinions on all 
subjects ; but he can, without any doubt or difficulty, exercise 
his judgment as to whom he can trust, and it becomes him to 
choose some trustworthy man as his proxy to represent him and 
deliberate with other trustworthy men ; and having done so, he 
can leave the decision on all legislative questions with confidence 
to the Parliament which they would constitute. 

A Parliament so constituted would be a miniature copy of the 
. aggregate electoral mind—a microcosmus of the world it would 
represent. The legislature of the country would become a focal 
center, where all the currents of national life would mingle un- 
embittered by party feeling, where all aspirations and impulses 
would come into friendly contact, where the different rays of 
public opinion would meet under the most favorable conditions, 
to modify each other into a unity of expression. 

Bearing on the proposal to rectify Parliament, it may be con- 
fideutly affirmed that the present method of electing members 
does not furnish a correct reflex of the national mind. If the 
two parties into which the country is politically divided be 
evenly balanced, and if at a general election one of the parties, 
by skillful tactics or other means, succeeds in many of the 
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constituencies in gaining the upper hand, however slightly in 
each case, the opposite party may be almost excluded from 
representation in the assembly. How misleading, therefore, it 
is to assume that the majority in Parliament represents the 
aggregate public opinion of the nation! and yet many are apt 
to do so until undeceived at the next general election by the 
movement of the political pendulum to the other side. The 
consequence of these administrative revolutions is often ex- 
tremely unfortunate for the country, as each party on accession 
to power endeavors generally to reverse as much as it can the 
policy of its predecessor. This condition of unstable equilib- 
rium, inseparable from party government, would, it is believed, 
be obviated, while continuity of policy, subject only to desirable 
modifications from time to time, would be secured by the plan 
suggested. 

Election by majorities, it is obvious, is the immediate cause of 
this instability. Experience everywhere goes to show that 
elections are often carried by exceedingly narrow majorities, so 
that a comparative handful of electors, distributed over the con- 
stituencies, could, by reversing their votes, transfer the majority 
in Parliament from one party to the other, and entirely change 
the character of the administration. 

One of the strong arguments advanced by the advocates of 
party government is that by means of the party organizations an 
interest is stimulated among the electors in public affairs, and 
without this stimulant it would be difficult to get voters to go to 
the polls. If this argument be well founded, the difficulty 
might be easily overcome through the instrumentality of properly 
devised machinery which would carry the polls to the electors. 
Such a device need not be widely different from the means em- 
ployed for effecting assessment purposes, or for taking the census. 

Since the views of the writer on the subject have been made 
public, he has had the advantage of examining other schemes 
which at different times have been proposed for improving the 
electoral system. It is recognized by many that the present un- 
satisfactory system cannot be viewed as permanent, and that it 
must in the end give place to some better method. 
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The great aim and desire of Messrs. Hare, Andrae, Fawcett, 
Mill, and writers who share their opinions, have been to secure 
the representation of minorities. Will it be held as a political 
heresy to say that there should be no minorities to represent? But 
such is the view of the writer, who inclines to the opinion that, 
outside the walls of Parliament, minorities and majorities should 
practically be unknown ; and moreover that unless the whole 
electorate, as a body, finds its representation in the national 
assembly, we do not obtain a true representative Parliament. 
It is natural that there should be differences of opinion. Such 
divergencies of view are to be expected on every question 
brought forward for decision, when considered on its merits; 
moreover to act with ordinary prudence and wisdom there 
should be deliberation in public affairs; but deliberation to be 
of any use must precede decision. It may be asked, Is the public 
mind in the heat of a general election in the best state to delib- 
erate on all important legislative questions, or on any question ? 
and can there be any effective deliberation without the electors 
coming together? Both these queries can only be answered in 
the negative. It is physically impossible for all the electors to 
meet in order to deliberate, and in consequence, deliberation can 
only be effected by deputies or substitutes who assembling in a 
recognized form will satisfactorily represent the electors, and by 
their deliberation and decisions will effect substantially the same 
results as the electors themselves would effect if they had delib- 
erated and voted in one body. Thus it is that Parliament prop- 
erly constituted becomes the deliberative assembly of the nation, 
and it is quite obvious that deliberation and decision on all 
questions ought to be the function of Parliament alone. This 
principle being recognized, in Parliament majorities and minor- 
ities would be as diversified as the questions discussed. Mem- 
bers in all cases would give their votes according to their own 
clear, independent convictions, unfettered by pledges or party 
ties. A stereotyped majority and minority are not possible in a 
true deliberative body ; there would, therefore, be none in the 
free Parliament we have portrayed. If such a Parliament can 
be constituted, if it be possible to elect members on some better 
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plan than that now followed, and on sounder principles than that 
of a numerical majority, the foundation of standing parties would 
disappear. Neither inside nor outside of Parliament would 
there be the same causes to develop the growth of the dualism 
which now exists. There would be an absence of purpose in any 
effort to inflame the passions or stimulate antagonism in the 
community. In place of these evils there would be scope and 
encouragement for the awakening of a calm patriotism, and the 
nobler instincts of all classes, and under such conditions it is be- 
lieved that men of capacity and wisdom, and of good conscience, 
with minds evenly balanced, would be preferred and generally 
would be chosen as representatives. A Parliament thus consti- 
tuted would, as much as it could be possible, be free from a con- 
tentious spirit. Its members would be in a fit state to exercise 
their highest reason in the positions they had been selected to fill. 

If the means be put in practice of constituting a Parliament 
of the whole people, by whatever plan may ultimately be found 
best, the great and permanent cause of political conflict would 
be removed, inasmuch as no interest would be excluded from 
the legislative body, and no individual elector would be deprived 
of his fair share in the general government through Parliament, 
in which he would be represented. Thus it would result that 
party organizations would lose support, their lines of cleavage 
would be obliterated, and the party divisions which now form a 
dualism in the state would disappear and practically become 
blended into one. No doubt occasions would from time to time 
arise when members of Parliament would differ in opinion on 
important questions, and those of the same way of thinking 
would co-operate in order to carry their views to a successful 
issue. Under such circumstances it might with truth be said 
that the combinations formed would be of the nature of parties, 
but they would be merely special and temporary associations, to 
cease in each case as the questions would be disposed of. There 
would no longer be the same cause to induce the organization of 
permanent parties with their members arrayed as foemen one 
side against the other—voting on all questions identically. 
There would be no raison @’étre for two such‘antagonistic forces, 
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as now exist, with fixed antipathies, disputing under party ban- 
ners every inch of ground, and mutually wasting their energies 
in ceaseless conflict. 

As already pointed out, we have happily in this new land no 
social complications or traditional impediments to encumber our 
political constitution or clog the working of any improvement in 
our system of government. In Canada we are in a state of gen- 
eral and continuous development. Year by year we advance 
steadily as our fathers did before us. If the methods of our 
fathers do not serve the purposes of the present generation we 
must, as they would have done, abandon the methods of our 
fathers. When we find defects in our political condition it is 
our duty to discover their origin and remove causes of friction 
by a readjustment of the legislative machinery. 

SANDFORD FLEMING. 












THE HOMESTEAD RIOT. 


BY THE REV. W. M. JONES. 


HE affair at Homestead demands all the attention and dis- 
z= cussion it receives. There is involved in it the peace of 
society and the rights of man. It is the expression in 
outward acts of a conflict in thought, feeling, and purpose be- 
tween the parties immediately concerned in the conduct of our 
necessary industries. Viewed as the possible beginning of a 
series of like disturbances it is of paramount importance. Every 
citizen capable of thought should study it as widely and thor- 
oughly as possible, that his action, when it shall come his time 
to act, may be deliberate and just and in earnest. 

The circumstances in brief are these: The managers of a 
large iron mill, at the expiration of a contract with their em- 
ployees, submitted the scale of wages they proposed to pay for 
future work. The terms were objectionable to a labor union 
which includes in its membership the majority of the iron work- 
ers in the section. Official representatives of the union held 
several conferences with the mill owners without effecting a 
change in the offer. A strike was ordered, and the mills shut 
down. The owners of the mills ostensibly considered their 
property in danger of damage and appealed to the sheriff to 
protect it. He thought himself unable to do so with the deputies 
he could secure ; whereupon the company employed a number 
of men as watchmen and sent them by night, in armored boats, 
to the mills. Reaching there in the early morning they found 
the place occupied by a force of armed men, who, without par- 
leying, began at once to fire upon them with guns, afterwards 
with cannon and dynamite bombs. After several hours of battle 
the company’s employees were compelled to surrender, were dis- 
armed, put ashore, run through a mob of infuriated men and 
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women, and sent out of the town. In the mélée several men were 
killed and many wounded. 

Between these men so slaying one another was no personal 
enmity. They who came in boats had contracted aS watchmen 
and guards, under our laws which recognize such labor as neces- 
sary and grant the right to perform it to every man. They who 
had contracted with them were the owners of the property, hav- 
ing the right to occupy it and protect it from injury, by arms, if 
necessary. Up to the hour of battle no conceded right of man 
had been infringed and no law of the land violated by either 
party. 

Are the Homestead managers members of a combination of 
many such mills ; and was the scale presented one dictated by 
the combination? Mill owners have the right to act in unison 
if they wish to do so. The laws of the land, however, do not 
compel any individual of such combinations to adhere to a rate 
of wages agreed upon to be paid to other men for work. 

Were the laborers there seeking to contract through their 


union in accordance with its methods? They also have the right 
to combine and fix in common council the prices at which the 
union members shall perform given labor. The law, though, 
again will not compel any member of a union to obey its orders 
as to work or wages or suspension of work. His obedience to his 
union, as also the method of his contracting with his employers, 
is at his own choice. 


The rights of all parties to do as they did up to the hour of 
the battle are both recognized in the law and well fixed in public 
opinion. Any attempt at compulsion by force, before that, 
would have met instant resistance by an indignant public. If 
the mill owners had forcibly compelled the laborers to continue 
working at a price for which they were unwilling to work, or the 
workmen had kept the mills going and forcibly seized property 
in pay for their labor at a price to which the owners had not 
consented, an officer of the law might speedily have had all the 
help he needed to restore order, in either case. 

But law and custom were set aside in another and terrible 
way. Property was ruthlessly destroyed ; blood was shed; a 
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savage battle waged for hours where was no civil war ; what the 
law names murder was done; the authorized agents of the 
owners of property were beaten off the premises by a mob. 
While these desperate and utterly lawless things were transpiring 
and for days afterwards, the representative of the law was power- 
less for the want of deputies, though he called for volunteers and 
summoned many men. Partial order was restored only by the 
massing there of all the militia of the state. At this writing, a 
month after the event, it is doubtful if, save in the presence of 
a large armed force, the mill owners could resume their work 
without violence, if they sought to do so with other men than 
the strikers. 

Why? Because public sympathy is with these lawbreakers 
and against the enforcement of law in this case. It cannot be 
fear of a mob that seizes property unrighteously and killing in 
malice that restrains men from arresting marauders and mur- 
derers. Nothing in American history warrants the assumption 
that we have fallen to that cowardice of spirit. Nor can it be 
that we have ceased to hold it right that property exposed to 
danger or even believed to be so by its owners shall not be 
guarded by them. We believe it true even of those men who 
resisted the guards at Homestead that they have respect toward 
the right of men to possess goods that are their own. Had the 
ostensible guards meant only the protection of the mills from 
injury, there would have been no gun fired nor any violence 
done. 

What these men saw and what the sympathizing public saw 
with them was a deliberately planned attempt on the part of the 
company to occupy the mills with a force great enough and well 
enough armed to protect other laborers whom they might bring 
in. Many circumstances in the conferences with the representa- 
tives of the union and the mill owners caused the men to think 
that the latter had determined to be rid in future of the inter- 
ference of labor unions in dealing with their operatives. This 
union and its methods—the maintenance of its power in indus- 
tries where it had obtained a footing—this, and not the paltry 
differences in the scale of wages proposed, is that for which the 
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strike was ordered at first, and the guns fired and property de- 
stroyed at last. This is, in the estimation of those men and very 
many more everywhere now, a cause of such weight as to demand 
the annulling of the hitherto conceded rights of men, and even 
the taking of human life in its behalf. They name the blood 
shed in resisting the purported guards martyrs’ blood. 

Now because these men do not stand alone in their thought 
and purpose, but are representatives of a very large and growing 
class, we are brought face to face with these questions: Are the 
interests and weal of men so at stake in this double conflict be- 
tween labor unions and capital on one side, and labor unions and 
independent nonunion laboring men on the other, that men shall 
not be legally secured in their right to do as they will with their 
own—the capitalist with his money and plants; the laborer with 
his time and work? Shall A and B, mill owners engaged in 
lawful and necessary industry, be compelled by the armed resist- 
ance of C, D, E, F, union men, to abandon their enterprises or 
as an alternative to employ only these at greater prices than 
other men would willingly receive for the same labor? Shall 
G, H, I, J, nonunion men, by choice preferring or by necessity 
compelled to find work as they can at such price as they can get, 
be forced away from the fields of steadiest employment and best 
pay because the labor unions have determined to hold these for 
themselves? Shall the confiscation or destruction of property of 
employers by employees, when there is a difference between 
them over wages which they cannot adjust by voluntary con- 
cessions, be held a lawful seizure or destruction, as in times of 
war when great emergency demands it for the public pro- 
tection? Shall the killing of a man or company of men by an 
other man or company of men, when the former offer to do work 
the latter have refused to do at a given price, be held justifiable 
homicide ? 

This is stating the case in its extremity. We are loth to be- 
lieve that the initial intention of the labor unions was to destroy 
property and take human life in case capitalists and competing 
laborers should not yield to their demands. But this is what 
was done at Homestead ; and the plea in extenuation, urged by 
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thousands everywhere, is that so only could the ends of organ- 
ized labor be secured. 

Our American idea has been that the rights of every individ- 
ual to life, to liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness, in ways 
which do not deny equal rights to every other man, are inalien- 
able ; that these rights may be trespassed only in times of 
greatest danger to the whole people ; and then only by the state, 
in which every citizen has equal voice. The question fronting 
us now is: Shall this supreme prerogative be delegated to a class 
of men of whom we have not yet learned—and have so far no 
reason to infer—that they are more than others lovers of the 
general good ;. or less than others devoted to their own interests ; 
or wiser in the judgments they reach in secret conclave, than are 
the whole people in open representative assemblies ? 

The assertions of the labor union men urged in justification of 
their proposed defiance of law and custom are these :.it behooves 
us to weigh them. They say that conditions are not now what 
they were when existing laws defining property and labor rights 
were enacted. <A few great firms have united to break down all 
competition of other factors, and have largely succeeded in doing 
so in the leading industries. It is not now true, as once it was, 
that a dissatisfied laborer may go to another employer and make 
better terms ; or uniting his fortunes with some weaker concern 
for less wages for a time, build it up to be profitable to owner and 
operative alike. The might of the great owners has or will soon 
put an end to competition, both in the sale of products and in 
the employment of labor. There are many plants under many 
names ; but really in every department but one or two great 
operators ; and these master the business in every detail. These 
all-dominant ones care nothing for the consumers nor the pro- 
ducers of their wares—they care only for their gains. The great 
wealth of these managers enables them to run their own mills at 
actual loss for a season. This tremendous advantage they un- 
scrupulously use to destroy weaker competitors. Then buying 
the properties of ruined men at bankrupt sales, and employing 
idle laborers at starvation wages, they so enormously increase 
their own wealth out of the misfortunes of other men—nmisfor- 
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tunes which were not, had competition been honorable and just. 

Combinations pursuing these methods are formed not only in 
the same departments, but in allied industries, until a few great 
operators own the controlling interest in every labor-employing 
establishment in the land. These fix wages in every trade at 
about the same figure, and always for the mass of laborers at a 
price below the possibility of accumulation, and little if any 
above the cost of barest living. To learn a new trade, when one 
has become hopeless of fortune or comfort in an old one, is there- 
fore of no avail. They are all managed in the same spirit and 
largely by the same men. 

The new industries that spring out of modern scientific know]- 
edge and invention afford a little respite. Skilled men routed 
in the old establishments may find employment in those pro- 
ducing new fabrics. But if skill and energy make these suc- 
cessful the magnates crowd them out here too, so soon as it is 
seen that they promise to be sources of profit. The brains as 
well as the skill and muscle of men must pay tribute to this 
king. 

The decline in prices of farm products and the adoption of 
labor-saving agricultural implements send many men to the fac- 
tories and mines who else were tillers of the soil. The emigrant 
ships bring to our shores constantly thousands of needy laborers. 
These all become grist to the magnates’ mills. They know that 
at whatever wages they offer there will be a supply of hungry 
applicants ; and that by their wealth and shrewd competition 
they can force the poor products of unskilled labor through the 
markets, until practice makes the raw operators skillful. After 
that they depend upon the laborers’ needs to keep them at work, 
if not contented. 

By these processes of dishonorable, might-enforced suppression 
of competition in leading industries, there are a few men in 
America whose weekly incomes are enormous fortunes ; waose 
Single wealth is greater than that of many kings of olden time ; 
whose power to work evil under existing laws might entail suf- 
fering and loss upon the rest of the people greater than would 
attend an invasion of a foreign army ; who with the years and 
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their increasing wealth grow increasingly estranged from their 
fellowmen. These scheme night and day to increase their wealth, 
with no other object apparent—since they cannot possibly use 
their incomes in expenditures upon themselves—than the in- 
crease of their power to dominate other men. They have at- 
tached to themselves an army of sycophants to do their bidding. 
They keep in their employ the shrewdest financiers to watch the 
tide of industry and commerce, cunning lawyers engaged solely 
in their legal complications with those whom they ruthlessly 
wreck, trained lobbyists and legislators in every lawmaking 
assembly from the Senate of the nation to the town council of 
every considerable town where they have interests, whose places 
they openly buy and who are commonly known to concern them- 
selves only in their chief’s behalf. They are few who are 
supreme dictators, but they are mighty and they are one—one 
in their purpose to ruin all men and industries that do not pay 
tribute to them. ; 

Is this true which the laboring men assert in journals and pub- 
lie and private speech? Undoubtedly the facts are alarming as 
they report them, whatever be the spirit and purpose behind 
them. And in view of the facts there is justification and the 
answer of a crying need that the laboring men should unite, and 
all good citizens unite with them, in efforts to effect their pro- 
tection and secure some voice in the regulation of their wages 
and the conduct of necessary industries, that the few mighty men 
of wealth may not push all other men to the wall. 

That they should look to the suppression of competition be- 
tween themselves is natural. They had their object lesson 
in the fate of their employers who, as a rule, have succeeded or 
failed according as they have co-operated with or combated the 
great concerns. They think they see that only as they become 
as united as the operators are united can they successfully stand 
against them. -Further, that it will be better for the laboring 
man to be forced against his will to join the union, than for 
him and all to be sunk in the common ruin. They think they 
see an impending starvation compelling slavery to some mas- 
ter ; and that a union of men like himself in needs and aims 
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will be a far better master than the heartless moneyed lords. 

That they should think it right to protect themselves, as now 
they seek to protect themselves at Homestead, against laborers 
from elsewhere—should cry Homestead wages for ~Homestead 
men—is also not surprising. Many of the most honored states- 
men of the land are asserting the righteousness and political 
wisdom of maintaining the supremacy of the American laborers’ 
claim to protection against the competition of foreign laborers 
willing or compelled to work for less wage. If they cannot dis- 
criminate in their judgment as to the right to compete un- 
trammeled with them between the needy laborers recently 
landed from the emigrant ships and those yet on the further side 
of the sea, these are many others who cannot perceive the differ- 
ence, and these also are honored as statesmen. 

These and other considerations should make us chary in our 
judgment of these lawbreakers. At heart they have no more 
the spirit and intent of common murderers and marauders than 
had our forefathers in ’76. They think themselves defenders of 
the rights of the weak against the oppression of the strong. 

But what they think and how they have come to think and 
feel as they do, is not’ now the pressing matter. It explains 
their action and extenuates somewhat its character. Upon the 
whole people is brought now for firm decision and action the 
question of upholding or abandoning the end for which govern- 
ments should exist—the securing to every man the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Toward the birth of this freedom of the individual the cen- 
turies have groaned in travail. We have hitherto held it as the 
obligation of American citizenship that we shall conserve it, 
enduring the ills that may be incident to its firm establishment, 
until it stands attested to be what our fathers believed it to be 
and our land’s prosperity thus far has proved it to be—the right 
and fit estate of man. Heavier yokes have been thrown from 
the necks of the people than this which threatens to be laid on 
by the despotism of wealth. Until we know that this will surely 
bear us down ; and that it can be escaped only in the way now 
adopted by the Homestead men—a way utterly subversive of all 
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that we have held sacredly to be just and good—it is treason to 
surrender our ideas or stay the operation of the laws that have 
sprung from them. 


As yet there is no adequate cause to lose our faith in God and 
the human heart, to fear that what these have evolved as the most 
precious boon of man cannot stand the test of actual being. The 
liberty we enjoy is very sweet and wholesome so far. To sur- 
render it to a majority acting with no other restraint than their 
own wills, and in defiance of the limitations all past experience 
of man has sanctioned as wise—how craven that were if it be 
through fear of disaster not yet upon us ; how egregiously fool- 
hardy if it be through hope of a golden age promised yet only in 
idlers’ dreams ! 

W. M. JONES. 


























* 
THE COLLEGE MAN IN POLITICS. 
BY JEAN LA RUE BURNETT, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 192. 


N THE 17th of May last there assembled in the city of 
() Ann Arbor, Michigan, the representatives of upwards 
of thirty American universities and colleges with the 
object of forming a permanent political organization to be known 
-as the ‘‘American Republican College League.’’ The movement 
was the first of its kind ever inaugurated in this or, I believe, 
any other country, and was in character most significant. The 
occasion was one of no ordinary moment and aroused widespread 
interest outside of the college world. It introduced a new and 
influential feature in the system of a great political party. That 
the influence of the movement was by no means local in its 
nature was evinced by the fact that it received the energetic 
approbation of the chairman of the National Republican Com- 
mittee and his associates, who devoted personal attention to 
furthering the interests of the scheme and who evidently foresaw 
the advantages which would result from the successful organi- 
zation of such a league. 

The convention which was held on the day mentioned was 
notable for its enthusiasm, parliamentary methods, and thor- 
oughly political disposition. The proceedings were marred by 
no puerile actions. They were businesslike, straightforward, 
and effective. No time was wasted in oratorical display, al- 
though several animated discussions took place. The convention 
went to work with a will and accomplished its mission com- 
mendably. A constitution and declaration of principles were 
adopted, officers were elected, plans for individual and collective 
work in the approaching campaign were discussed, provisions 
were made for the next annual convention, and the first assembly 
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of the interstate college Republican league passed into political 
annals as a memorable event. 

The gathering was significant in a great many respects. Its 
aspect was pre-eminently prophetic. It demonstrated that the 
college man is capable of much greater things than is the fashion 
nowadays to attribute to him, and indicated that he is likely to 
become an influential factor even in the prosaic sphere of poli- 
tics. College ‘‘man”’ appears not as fictitious a term as some 
would like to make it when it is remembered that a great major- 
ity of college students are over twenty-one years of age. Fifteen 
thousand voting citizens graduate from our colleges and univer- 
sities annually, twelve thousand of whom ally themselves actively 
with some political party. The college man of the future is 
destined to be no diminutive figure in politics. Filled with 
enthusiasm and unlimited activity, he is likely to be the instru- 
ment of considerable power. He is beginning to realize this and 
also that ‘‘in union there is strength,’’ as was demonstrated by 
the organization of the college league, representing as it does 
forty thousand college Republicans. 

This presents the collegian in a novel and creditable rdle. 
Party leaders realize that they cannot afford to neglect the 
political capital that lies between the venerable walls of our 
educational institutions. The Honorable John M. Thurston, of 
Nebraska, said in his speech on the occasion of the banquet 
which followed the convention on May 17: ‘This is a glorious 
occasion and an illustrious gathering. It marks high tide for 
the Republican party in the campaign of 1892 which sets the 
college men of this country at work in their shirt sleeves for the 
Republican party and the Republican party is sure to win.”’ 

College political clubs are comparatively modern institutions. 
A few years ago the organization of a club for active campaign 
duty in college would have been regarded as a difficult task. 
To-day nearly every college and university in the land has 
its regularly chartered political organizations whose objects are 
educational as well as otherwise. The membership of these 
clubs usually comprises a fair proportion of the students in 
actual attendance. For instance, at the University of Michigan 
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out of 2,692 students there is a political club numbering over 
1,000 ; at Harvard, out of a total of 2,600 students, a club of 
900 ; at Cornell, among 1,500 students, a club of 203; at 
Princeton, out of 980 students, a club of over 500 ; at. Amherst, 
out of 330, a club of 160; at Palo Alto, out of 540 students, a 
club numbering 135, etc., ete. * No matter to what particular 
faith these organizations may pay allegiance, it must be ad- 
mitted that they exercise a large influence on the student body 
in their respective institutions. I believe authorities state that 
the Democratic party has the precedence in the establishment of 
the college political club, having organized the first one at the 
University of Virginia when the party was yet in its infancy. 
The club was short-lived, however, and has but recently—if at 
all—been revived. 

Soon after the organization of the American Republican 
College League charges were made in several prominent news- 
papers to the effect that the real object of the league was not for 


legitimate political purposes, but that it aimed at the dislodging 
of all instructors of political economy in American educational 
institutions who favor or teach the principles of Free Trade. 
This conviction presumably arose from an article in the platform 
adopted, which read as follows : 


“3. That, as the present system of teaching political economy in 
American universities is necessarily more theoretical than practical, 
and that as the comprehensive knowledge of these matters can only be 
derived by their being brought practically face to face with every stu- 
dent of economics, our purpose shall be to aid and encourage every 
effort on the part of young Americans to become masters of the 
science of government, with special reference to the principles enunci- 
ated year after year by the parties claiming the attention of the Ameri- 
ean public.”’ 


These sentiments expressed by the public press were unwar- 
ranted and entirely without foundation. As one of the origina- 
tors and prime movers in the scheme for the organization of the 
college league, the writer can state that no such idea as that 

* The writer desires to correct the statement made by J. Lockwood Dodge in his 
article in the North American Review for June, in which he stated that the largest 


college political club is at Harvard. The largest college political club is the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Republican Club, which numbers over a thousand members. 
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intimated entered the minds of those who formed the organiza- 
tion. 

It is stated that the step taken by the Republican students is 
soon to be followed by the Democratic students and it is not un- 
likely that the other political parties will in time emulate their 
examples. In several states, notably Michigan and Indiana, the 
college students have organized, or are organizing political 
leagues which will co-operate with the national associations in 
their work. 

All these facts are significant. They contain quite a little 
food for reflection. They suggest that the college student is not 
exerting all his energy in high-pole vaulting, tennis, and foot- 
ball,—and, by the way, the vote of a college man in this free 
country of ours counts for just as much as that of a Harrison, a 
Cleveland, or any other American citizen. 

JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 





SOME FALLACIES OF THE PEOPLE'S PARTY. 
BY EDWIN MEAD. 


HERE is no question of the need of a reform movement in 
American politics. There can be no question that it 
should be a ‘‘ People’s’? movement, to the end that our govern- 
ment shall come to be somewhat nearer to the ideal expressed by 
Lincoln—‘‘a government of the people, for the people, and by 
the people.’’ The murmur of discontent among the producers 
of wealth constantly increases in volume and is a danger signal 
that the foolish may scorn but which the thoughtful must heed. 
* Not that we are to deceive ourselves in thinking to legislate 
out of existence ‘‘all the ills to which humanity is heir.’’ Per- 
fected societies are not made, but grow; are not called into 
being by royal decrees or legislative enactments, but are the re- 
sult of gradual development. . 

A reform movement to be effectual must be founded on the 
basic laws of morality and political economy. We need, above 
all things, to study the first principles of justice, equity, and of 
economics ; for there is no question that the violations of such 
laws are the cause of present wrongs in the body politic. In 
the individual, physical pain surely indicates a sin—a trans- 
gression of the unchangeable laws of health, and social distress 
in a nation just as surely indicates a sin, a political or economic 
sin—a transgression of the laws of economics or ethics. With- 
out doubt our great political sin has been, and is, the granting of 
special privileges ; legislating for private interests regardless of 
its effect on the people in general. 

In national, state, or municipal legislation the same great 
wrong is committed. In national legislation it is in the form of 
outrageous tariffs, bounties, and land grants enacted at the de- 
mand of private interests without consideration as to the public 
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welfare. State legislation in the shape of laws of inspection 
grant special privileges to certain trades, professions, or classes 
while seeming to protect the public; such as the laws of meat 
inspection, examinations of drug clerks, ete. By our legislative 
bodies in cities we grant valuable franchises to individuals or 
corporations, thus making a community pay tribute to a privi- 
leged few. When we shall elect aldermen to pass ordinances for 
the benefit of a city, assemblymen to legislate in the interests of 
a State, and congressmen who will enact laws for the good of the 
nation instead of passing acts to further private interests, the 
great reformation of the age will have been accomplished. 

But how does the People’s party propose to bring about this 
much needed reform? They denounce protective tariff laws as 
class legislation and demand other class legislation, such as the 
Subtreasury scheme. They complain of the government’s loan- 
ing to bankers at one per cent, but demand the same thing for the 
farmers! We are suffering because of the sin of granting 
special privileges. Shall we find relief by granting more 
privileges? Shall we be so inconsistent as to denounce special 
legislation for the benefit of bankers and manufacturers and at 
the same time demand such legislation for the farmers? Is it in 
accordance with the dictates of common sense to attempt to 
reform a drunkard by giving him more alcohol? Shall a 
nation,—intoxicated by extravagant paternal legislation,—be 
made sober by more legislation of the same sort? Will justice 
be attained by practicing more injustice ? 

The People’s party demand the repeal of the privilege 
granted the national banks of issuing currency. If we are to 
accept some of the startling declarations of Mr. C. C. Post in the 
February Arena, the national banks surely must have a bonanza 
as banks of issue. Mr. Post makes the astonishing statement 
that national banks make a profit of 700 per cent on their in- 
vestment when they borrow money at one per cent and loan it 
out at eight per cent. The remarkable calculation by which the 
difference between one and eight becomes 700 is certainly 
amazing. Evidently Mr. Post has mistaken the interest for the 
principal when he speaks of an ‘‘investment of one cent real- 
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izing a profit of seven cents or 700 per cent.’’ The investment 
must be the amount paid for the bonds; it surely cannot be the 
interest paid by the banks upon the amount of paper they are 
allowed to issue. The greatest advantage of obtaining a loan 
from the government on the bonds purchased is the low rate of 
interest (one per cent), and what is made by so doing is the 
difference between one per cent and the rate charged by private 
concerns. 

The actual interest profit to a bank by virtue of being a 
national bank can be easily calculated. Suppose two banks 
start in business each with a capital of $100,000. One a private 
bank and the other a national bank. The private bank loans 
out its capital in full (this is a supposed case) at eight per cent, 
which would be an interest profit of $8,000. The national bank 
buys United States bonds with its $100,000, and at the present 
price of four per cent would have some $85,000 worth of the 
bonds. As their currency issue can be only ninety per cent of 
the face of the bonds, they will have about $77,000 to loan. At 
eight per cent this would be $6,160 plus four per cent interest 
on bonds, $3,420, making $9,580, less one per cent of issue for 
cost of same gives a total interest of $8,810, which is a gain of 
only $810, or about one per cent in annual interest profit by be- 
ing a national bank. This issomewhat different from Mr. Post’s 
figuring, but we may leave it to the men engaged in banking to 
say which is more nearly correct. 

Now this is not an argument in support of the present policy 
of allowing national banks to be banks of issue. But whatever 
wrong there is in such policy is not to be made right by such 
baseless exaggeration as contained in Mr. Post’s article. Such a 
mistake is especially to be regretted as that gentleman’s many 
writings are abundant evidence of his deep sympathy with the 
cause of the people. 

Another demand of the People’s party, expressed in many 
state as well as in national conventions, is ‘‘ that the amount 
of money in circulation be speedily increased to $50 per capita.”’ 
3y what means has it been discovered that $50 per capita is 
the proper amount of money for the business of the country? 
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What data have they used in their calculation to show that 
twice the amount of the present circulation is desirable or likely 
to improve the financial condition of the country? Is there any 
one who can tell how much money the country requires; any 
one who has any data whatever, for solving such a problem? In 
fact, is it necessary that the problem should be solved? Ninety 
per cent of business is transacted without the use of money. 
The banks of the country settle balances through clearing houses 
of a hundred million every day without handling a dollar in 
money. All this is made possible by credit, and credit is made 
possible by confidence. It has been truly said, ‘‘ The affairs of 
life hinge upon confidence,’’ and especially is this true in the 
world of business. Because the credit system has proved disas- 
trous in retail trade and is being replaced by the cash system, it 
is not proved thereby that the credit system is altogether wrong. 
It simply proves that it is not adapted to the retail trade where 
so many customers are unknown or irresponsible parties ; but 
the immense volume of larger transactions would be utterly im- 
possible without some such system. May it not be more con- 
fidence that is needed in the industrial world of to-day rather 
than more money ? 

But it is urged, ‘‘we need a large increase in the amount of 
money that money may be cheap.’’ Is cheapness the first 
quality of money to be considered? Do we not want above all 
things GOOD money? Should we not judge money by the test 
of ‘‘how good,”’ rather than how expensive or how cheap ? 

The two chief functions of money are to serve as a medium of 
exchange and to express value. The money that has the greatest 
confidence of the people will circulate most freely and will there- 
fore best perform the first function. Money that is most stable in 
value will best perform the latter function. These are questions 
of the greatest importance and the question of cheapness must, 
of necessity, be an after consideration. 

But would a large increase in the amount of money give us 
cheap money ; that is, money that could be had at a low rate of 
interest? No doubt it would give us one sort of cheap money, 
namely cheap in purchasing power, but does the amount of 
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money in circulation determine the rate of interest? The 
amount of money in circulation in the United States or France 
to-day per capita is considerably above that of England, yet no 
country has a lower rate of interest than England. ~ What then 
determines the interest rate? Is it not the amount of surplus 
wealth of a nation? Money is not so much a thing of value as a 
representative of value. So when we borrow money we get it 
only to obtain something else and it is this ‘‘something else,”’ 
capital, surplus wealth, or whatever you please, on which we 
really pay interest. If this surplus wealth is scarce, interest 
rates must be high; when plentiful, rates decline. Thus we see 
high interest rates in a new country where surplus wealth has 
yet to be accumulated and in older countries where many 
centuries of production have given a large surplus we find rates 
of interest comparatively low. 

As doubling the amount of money would most certainly lessen 
its purchasing power, would it be equitable or just to try to thus 
meet obligations in money of one half the purchasing power of 
that under which debts were contracted? The leaders of the 
People’s party denounce the disclaiming of the greenback issue 
by the government in refusing to accept them in payment of 
customs duties and making them unavailable for interest on the 
public debt and later for the debt itself. Does their plan of re- 
pudiation differ in kind or only in degree, in that it would 
be more extensive and disastrous? 

Is it not desirable, above all things, that the currency should 
not fluctuate in value but should remain, in purchasing power, 
as nearly as possible a constant quantity ? 

The champions of the party in power pride themselves on 
being a party of ‘‘ constructive legislation.’”’ But it is of this 
same ‘constructive legislation’’ that the farmer and wage- 
earner so bitterly complain, holding (and with much reason) that 
they have not been considered while this ‘‘ construction ’’ was 
in progress; that private interests have controlled legislation 
because they have had the opportunity while the people were 
asleep. 

We seem to have forgotten that ‘‘eternal vigilance is yet the 
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price of liberty’’ ; to have been laboring under the delusion 
that the price had been reduced to vigilance once in four years ; 
that because we had abolished human slavery the nature of 
mankind had changed so that it could be trusted not to take 
advantage of an opportunity for gain. The awakening of the 
real import of this ‘‘ constructive legislation ’’ will cause either 
the destruction of special privilege or the destruction of human 
liberty. The legislation of the past thirty years can be 
likened to a man who builds a house and regards not the 
natural laws of gravity and of the strength of materials. 
Legislation has been carried on regardless of natural laws—the 
laws of economics and the laws of equity and justice. ‘The 
disastrous consequences of the violation of these laws are as 
certain as the violation of the laws of health or- any other of 
nature’s laws. 

It matters not that the effect does not immediately follow the 
cause ; because it is somewhat removed in time it is none the 
less certain. 

Is the People’s party desirous of winning distinction in ‘‘ con- 
structive legislation ’’? It would so appear from their platform. 
Is not the great need of the hour, a season of destructive legis- 
lation—destructive of the special privilege granted to private 
interests whereby such interests appropriate, under a system of 
legalized robbery, a part of the earnings of labor? It was once 
said of the English Parliament that ‘‘ the best act it ever passed 
was an act of repeal.’”” When we remember the many absurd 
and even barbarous laws that have been stricken from the 
statute book of England during the past century only, there 
would seem to be not a little of truth in the above quotation. 

There is one clause in the demands of the People’s party which 
they would do well to nail to their mast head—even to make it 
their entire platform. It contains the principle which should 
decide all questions of tariff, of finance, of pensions, or other 
legislative problems, including the labor question, whether of 
the mechanic or farmer. It constitutes the plummet line, by 
which all acts of legislation should be tested. The business of 
government (probably the SOLE business) should be to maintain 
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among all men the condition of equal freedom expressed in the 
words equal and exact justice to all, or to quote Mr. Jefferson 
more fully, ‘‘Equal and exact justice to all men of whatever 
state or persuasion, religious or political, peace, commerce, and 
honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with 
none.”’ 

When the enactments of government shall thus be based on 
the eternal laws of equal freedom, which implies that none 
shall be granted special privilege, we may expect to attain the 
ends desired by the People’s party. Then, and only then, can 
the prophecy of Mr. Higginson be fulfilled, that 

‘* Some day, by laws as fixed and fair 
As guide the planets in their sweep ; 
The children of each outcast heir, 
The harvest fruits of Time, shall reap. 


‘‘ Some day, without a trumpet’s call 
The news shall o’er the world be blown, 
The heritage comes back to all, 
The myriad monarchs take their own.” 


EDWIN MEAD. 





THE PROBLEM OF NEGRO EDUCATION. 


BY JUDGE A. A. GUNDY, OF LOUISIANA 


HERE are seven millions of negroes in the South, more 
than twice as many people as inhabited the American 
colonies at the time of the Revolution, more than three times as 
many people as inhabited Alsace-Lorraine, which more than 
once unsettled the governments of Europe. If the subject 
which I shall discuss concerned the happiness, welfare, and 
preservation of these people alone, it would be a subject of tre- 
mendous import, but it concerns not only the negroes, but also 
the whites of the South, and embraces in its far-reaching scope 
the liberties, the progress, the civilization, and honor of our en- 
tire people. 

I speak from the standpoint of one who is proud of the course 
which the southern states have pursued with regard to negro 
education and ready to champion that course against all critics, 
let them be who they may. 

I shall treat the subject under three general heads. 

1. What the South has done for negro education. 

2. What the South ought to do for negro education. 

3. What the South will do for negro education. 

1. Ishall not worry with statistics. One can find rows of 
figures and tables in books easily accessible to all. I simply 
wish to state in round numbers that every state in the South 
during the last twenty years has. appropriated and spent 
millions of dollars for negro education. In all of these states the 
whites own on the average 19-20 of the property and pay 19-20 
of the state taxes for all purposes. The negroes own 1-20 of the 
property and pay less than that proportion of the taxes. Yet 
the school funds are impartially distributed between the races 
according to the enrollment of children of school age. The 
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principal contribution of the negro to the school funds is his 
poll tax and in all the states he receives largely more than this. 
In other words, the southern people, the much abused whites of 
the South, for they have had absolute control of. the state 
government for the last 15 years, have constantly and cheer- 
fully paid the taxes to keep up the general expenses of the gov- 
ernment and also paid, freely and promptly, taxes to help edu- 
cate the negro children. 

In Louisiana the negroes pay less than 1-10 of the taxes and 
receive more than 1-3 of the school fund. In Mississippi it 
is the same. In Alabama the negroes pay 1-20 of the taxes 
and have received more than 2-5 of the school funds collected in 
the last twenty years. In Georgia the disproportion between 
the amounts paid and the amounts received by the negroes is 
still more astounding. 

When we remember that some of these school funds, so im- 
partially divided with the negroes, are the interest on township 
funds and other permanent funds acquired long before the war ; 
when we remember that the negroes cause largely more than 
their share of the expenses of running the government and 
remember all the facts surrounding and succeeding their eman- 
cipation ; how they plunged the white people into a maelstrom 
of ruin and debt and levied on them a tribute more exacting 
and more exhausting than ever paid by any other defeated 
people in ancient or modern times; when we remember the 
trouble which their freedom gave the South, the bitterness and 
abuse poured on them by extremists of the North ; when we 
remember all these things and then remember that in their ex- 
hausted and crippled condition immediately following the 
distress and desolation and darkness of reconstruction, the 
southern whites continued to liberally endow and _ support 
schools for the free education of the poor children, I think all 
will agree that there is no grander spectacle in the annals of 
history. Don’t say that the negroes by their labor enable the 
the landowner to pay taxes. This is an ingenious fallacy. No 
more rent is charged than should be if there were no taxes. 


Taxes come out of the land and not out of the labor. This is a 
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principle of political economy and every one familiar with the 
business of the South knows that the landowner keeps up and 
supports the negro laborers, as evidenced by the fact that the 
largest employers of negroes are surely growing bankrupt. 
The truth is palpable and cannot be averted. The men who 
own the property pay the taxes and the negroes who do not 
own the property enjoy the taxes. 

I call the world’s attention to this fact. Impoverished, har- 
assed, abused, cursed with all the burdens and blessed with 
none of the benefits of federal legislation, the white taxpayers 
and property holders of the South have gone on contributing to 
the cultivation and upbuilding of a race whose passions and 
prejudices have been stirred up against them. When was the 
like ever seen before ? 


It is not meant to be unjust or unkind to anybody. Iam will- 
ing to recognize the philanthropy and munificence of Peabody 
and Slater and other benefactors, and I do not complain of those 


who love to eulogize those friends of negro education. But for 
my part, I rather dwell on the philanthropy and beneficence of 
the southern people themselves, and I cannot place their friend- 
ship for the negro race second to any. 

Mark Antony, in that wonderful oration which Shakespeare 
makes him speak to the Romans, when referring to the will of 
Cresar, Says : 

‘¢ Let but the commons hear this testament 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read) 
And they would go and kiss dead Cresar’s wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 
Unto their issue.” 

And it seems to me that if the negroes of the South would 
understand how kind, how generous, how charitable the whites 
have been to them, if they would consider and reflect on the 
self-sacrifice, the loss, the endurance, and the true aobility of 
soul involved in the efforts of the whites to educate the negro 
children under so many provocations and disadvantages—it 
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seems to me if they would know and appreciate all these things 
that the negroes would admire and trust, and even adore their 
white neighbors as their truest and purest friends. I believe 
they do. Confidence is a plant of slow growth, but it has at 
last sprung up in the bosom of the negroes. In spite of a 
thousand drawbacks the negroes again look with confidence, es- 
teem, and affection upon their white fellow-citizens and have 
forever turned their backs on the radical friends who would con- 
vert them into drunken Calibans and diabolical Iagos, who would 
mold them into credulous and murderous Othellos. 

I said I would not be unkind to any one, but I have no 
patience with the Pecksniffian pharisaism of those who dare 
to criticise the conduct of the South toward the negro while con- 
gratulating themselves on their superior virtue. The negroes of 
Massachusetts have not advanced socially and intellectually 
during a hundred years of freedom. In less than one fourth 
the time the negroes of the South have advanced immensely in 
every direction. I would gladly conciliate all the help possible 
from the North to educate and elevate the negro. We need all 
the help we can get. I devoutly thank the noble men and women, 
no matter whence they come, who have shown their faith in 
negro education by their works. But for those who depreciate 
and misrepresent the views and actions of the South, who refuse 
to give her credit for her heroic efforts to enlighten an en- 
franchised race, I have nothing but abysmal contempt and bold 
defiance. 

The South’s treatment of the negro is perfection itself com- 
pared with the North’s treatment not only of the Indians and 
Chinese, but of the teeming millions of white slaves that throng 
her marts. 

There are thousands of able-bodied men in the city of New 
York who have had no supper to-day and who will get no break- 
fast to-morrow. There are no supperless negroes in the South. 
To-day there are thousands of wretched women in the city of 
New York with but one garment and that a ragged one. There 
are no unclad negro women in the South, winter or summer. 
All over the North there are men and women who do not sleep on a 
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bed from beginning to end of the year and do not know in the 
morning where they will find shelter at night. There are no 
homeless negroes in the South. All over the North paupers, 
beggars, and tramps are ceaselessly beating the country with their 
weary feet in a race for bread. There are no negro paupers, no 
negro tramps or beggars in the South. Let the censors of the 
South look nearer home. While they are busy searching for the 
mote that is in our eyes a whole forest of beams sticks out of their 
sightless moral sockets. 

2. While we have cause to congratulate ourselves on what 
the South has done for negro education, we cannot disguise from 
ourselves the fact that there is a growing dissatisfaction with the 
system and a tendency on the part of many to regard the money 
spent on negro education as wasted or as robbery of the white 
children. Consequently an increasing number of people are dis- 
posed to advocate the withdrawal of support from negro schools 
except to the extent of the taxes paid by the negroes, which 
would virtually abolish those schools. .This is the alarming 
tendency which all wise and good citizens wish to counteract. 

It is my duty to speak plainly. Love of the South is the 
lamp by which my feet .are guided. I am totally opposed to the 
South’s abridging its aid to negro education. In my judgment 
an abridgment would be detrimental, and in the long run per- 
haps fatal, to her material and moral interests. I believe that 
the South should educate the negro at the public expense, be- 
cause it makes of him a more useful and valuable citizen. No 
one can deny that education makes the negro, as.it does the 
whites, more peaceable and orderly, and thereby decreases the 
criminal expenses of the state. I deny that a reduction of the 
percentage of illiteracy among the negroes increases the per- 
centage of crime. This is not true in any land under the sun. 
There are instances well marked, like the dreams that come true, 
where so-called educated negroes have become the insolent and 
lawless leaders of riots—but these are exceptions, or rather 
it will be found in every such instance that they have but a 
smattering of education, ‘‘a little learning,’’ which is not only a 
dangerous but a poisonous thing when it is not mixed -with- 
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moral character. But in the main the best educated negroes are 
the most law-abiding, the most respectable and respectful, 
because they perceive and understand the true conditions under 
which they live. The negro burglars and robbers and assailants 
of women are without exception most densely and brutishly 
ignorant. The class of young negroes who are growing up and 
who are expected to be so dangerous in the future can be saved 
from a cruel fate only by constant and close teaching in the 
public schools. It is said that education renders the negro 
thriftless and worthless as a laborer. This is not true. The as- 
sessment rolls of the southern states show that the negroes are 
acquiring more property in towns and cities and in communities 
where they are largely in the minority than in places where they 
constitute nearly the entire population, and it is precisely in 
those places where their constant contact with the whites ac- 
celerates enlightenment that they are most thrifty. It must be 
so. Educated labor is skilled labor. Skilled labor is money- 
making labor. It has been said that knowledge is power and 
again that knowledge is beauty. But I preach the new doctrine, 
that knowledge is wealth—wealth for the individual, wealth for 
the world, but more especially wealth for the nation. Education 
pays. It can be coined free of charge into dollars and cents 
at every mint in the world. 

Skilled labor is what the South most needs to-day. John C. 
Calhoun said that the South did not want skilled labor in the 
days of slavery and he opposed the encouragement of manufac- 
tories in the South because he said they would require the in- 
troduction of educated labor which, in his judgment, was hostile 
to the institution of slavery. For the same reason the laws 
of the southern states forbade the teaching of slaves, because 
education is incompatible with bondage. The result was that in 
the South the agricultural labor became, and to a considerable 
extent remains to-day, the most ignorant in the world. But in 
the glare of battle, by the flash of the musket and cannon, the 
South saw the necessity of a new industrial policy, and another 
day dawned on her progress. Since the war our most en- 
lightened people have recognized the imperative duty of estab- 
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lishing manufactories in the South, and where our people have 
been most enlightened and progressive this new policy has been 
most adopted. 

In Georgia, where the old labor régime had borne its ripest 
fruits, whether for good or for evil, the manufacturing policy 
was earliest welcomed and has flourished most. At its touch old 
things became new. Poverty flew before its approach and new 
industries sprang up beneath its tread. And across these worn- 
out fields that were abandoned fifty years ago, there floated a 
music sweeter to my southern ears than the wordless songs of 
Mendelssohn, sweeter than the symphonies of Beethoven, sweeter 
than the oratorios 0:1 Handel—the music of the cotton mills, the 
music of the future for the South. 

To carry this policy to its full fruition is the mission of the 
highest southern genius and patriotism. Education is the in- 
strumentality through which it must be done. Education alone 
will convert our thriftless, awkward labor into thrifty, skilled 
labor, ready for the mine, the factory, the foundry and all the 
diversified and developed enterprises that accompany them. 
Ignorant labor is unprofitable labor. It is not overproduction 
that afflicts the South. It is not false economy nor idleness nor 
apathy that causes the terrible agricultural depression that pre- 
vails. It is the agglomerated ignorance of negro labor that 
makes it a burden, a drain instead of a resource, a load instead 
of a gain. 

This worthless system of labor binds the South to the jugger- 
naut of borrowed capital. It is the hard condition of imperi- 
ous necessity that makes us the reluctant victim of grinding 
monopoly and the ignorance of our labor prevents our escape. 
We can never hope to become independent in the South indus- 
trially, financially, and commercially, until the great body of 
our laboring population are more intelligent and productive and 
self-supporting. The ignorance of the blacks makes both them 
and their employers the worst of slaves to the money power, 
whose lictors are monopolies and trusts. 

In the southern part of this hemisphere, where nature loves 
to riot in mad excess, there is a man-eating plant of giant size 
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and monstrous form. Its tentaculated foliage entraps its victim 
and safely folds him in the embrace of death, sucking the 
blood and substance from the body and leaving it a dry and 
shapeless wreck. We have no man-eating plants inthis part of 
the western hemisphere. North America does not produce 
such monstrous vegetation. But we have an odious institution, 
a devilish parisitie social growth called the trust, which does the 
work as well. It, too, is a blood-sucking arrangement and with 
its horrible monopolistic mouths it devours the life and sub- 
stance and souls of men and leaves them cold and pallid in its 
wake. 

What shall deliver us from the body of this death? I know 
not unless it be education, virtuous, patriotic, thorough, univer- 
sal education. 

There are other material and utilitarian reasons why the 
South should continue to educate the negroes, who form and 
must for a long time form a large part of the citizenhood. But 
there are higher and more potent considerations that enforce the 
same postulate. One of these considerations is that it would be 
unjust to the negroes to deprive them of an opportunity to gain 
an education as long as it is in our power to give them such an 
opportunity. No state or nation can afford to do an act of pas- 
sive or positive injustice. The words of Carlyle are worthy to be 
held in remembrance by statesmen. 

‘‘ Justice, justice : woe betides us everywhere when for this reason or 
for that, we fail to do justice. There is but one thing needful for the 
world, but that one is indispensable. Justice, justice in the name of 
heaven ; give us justice.” 

They imitate and copy the customs and ways of the southern 
whites with absolute accuracy. They imitate us in the churches 
and in the ballroom. They imitate us in the school and in the 
theater, and, alas, also in the saloon. They imitate our habits 
and our language, our style, our dress—the negro girls are sure 
not to leave a single ribbon off. I do not blame them for such 
imitation of their superiors. I applaud their taste and good 
sense. But does it not impose a fearful responsibility on us to 
think that the destiny, the civilization, the weal, or the woe of 
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this entire race depends on us? It does not matter what may be 
the end of it all, or what is the object or plan which the 
Creator has in view. It is enough for us to know that we can 
raise ourselves by raising others. To illustrate this point, I hope 
I may refer without irreverence to a passage of Scripture. 

We are told that when the Son of Man shall come in His glory 
and call the good to their reward, He will bless them, not for 
their success as preachers or proselyters, but because they fed 
Him when hungry, gave Him drink when thirsty, clothed Him 
when naked, visited Him when sick or in prison, and showed 
Him hospitality when a stranger, and when the righteous, over- 
whelmed with a sense of humility and unworthiness, shall dis- 
claim having done such things for the Lord, the King shall 
answer in these significant words: ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, in- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren ye have done it unto me.’’ 

If you will but think of it, there is a world of precious mean- 
ing in those words. I may be wrong. I know nothing about 
the rules of exegesis, but it seems to me that God Almighty 
acknowledges himself under obligations for an act of kindness 
to one of the least of his human creatures. Is it notso? Here 
we find the fountain of the idea of universal brotherhood of 
men. Here we find that devotion to the amelioration of 
humanity is the only road to salvation for individuals and for 
nations. 

When I was young, in the heyday of my intellectual fervor, I 
strove to find out what is the highest good of existence—what is 
the noblest aim of human life. I searched the fields of litera- 
ture, I interrogated the innermost recesses of nature ; I asked 
the friendly stars that look down upon us from the marble walks 
of Heaven and of the great all-seeing orb of day, as he sank to 
rest, I asked what is the highest good? And they were silent as 
the flight of time; but as I grew older the answer came, not 
from the all-seeing sun, not from the deep-eyed stars, not from 
the multitudinous voices of nature, but from a still small voice 
whose whispered accents none but the listening ear of conscience 
can cateh, the answer came, ‘‘ Man’s highest good is the service of 
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man.’’ This is the lesson of all civilization. It is the song of 
the ages. It is the psalm of humanity. 

I have been asked as to the limitations that should be fixed to 
negro education. I think the only limitation should be his 
capacity and desire to learn. Ido not believe, on general prin- 
ciples, in the government’s extending aid to higher education ex- 
cept in so far as it is necessary to qualify teachers for the 
common schools. As long as there is a need of elementary edu- 
cation the government should confine its aid to the common 
schools. I think the negro capable of comprehending and 
digesting all that is taught in such schools. I know it is said 
there is a limit to the negro’s capacity to acquire learning and 
that secondary education is thrown away on him, and as the 
proof of this it is argued that his race will have to go through 
long periods of tutelage before it can grasp the ideas of science 
and advanced civilization. These are weak speculations. It is 
a matter of observation and experience that the negroes are 
deficient in powers of abstraction, generalization, and reflection, 
but what may be their capacity to develop even these high 
faculties is an unknown problem. The human mind during the 
vast area of prehistoric times advanced from generation to gen- 
eration with incredible slowness. It was only after the substitu- 
tion of metal for instruments of horn and stone that rapid 
advance began which has been accelerated with incredible speed 
during the last few hours of racial existence. The human mind, 
which differs in different races, not in quality, but in degree 
merely, is like the wheat which lay imprisoned for 3,000 years 
in the Egyptian sarcophagus, but burst into vitality as soon as 
exposed to the fructifying sunshine. So with the mind. The 
speed of its development depends more on environment than on 
race. What the negroes may attain under the highly favoring 
conditions of surrounding white intelligence, to what extent and 
at what rate of speed their mental faculties may develop must 
be all conjecture. A safe rule is to give them all of the educa- 
tion they will take and improve. So with the question as to 
what branches should be taught to. negroes. I see no reason 
why they should differ materially from the books taught to 
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white children. Of course white and negro schools must be and 
will be always kept separate. It might be well for the special 
benefit of this race to inculcate certain moral excellencies, such 
as honesty, truth, cleanliness, etc., but these matters are left 
properly to the teacher. Iam very positive that the southern 
history which is taught in negro schools should be written from 
a southern standpoint, and that the true, unvarnished facts about 
slavery, about the treatment of the negroes before and after the 
war by the southern whites as compared with the treatment of 
the negroes by all other people should be impressed upon their 
minds. They would thus grow up to love and esteem their 
white fellow-citizens as they have done in the past. 

The schools should be taught for longer terms, and the means 
with which to support them should be increased by increasing 
the poll tax and by urging the negroes to supplement the public 
funds by private subscriptions. But the great reform needed in 
negro education at the South is better teachers for negro schools. 
There is not a doubt that nine tenths of the negro school-teachers 
are totally unfit to teach the alphabet. The examinations for 
teachers are farces, and in barely any case is the law followed. 
The result is that all over the South ignorant young colored girls 
are drawing meager salaries for pretending to teach over- 
crowded schools. The few good colored schools are in the towns, 
and here the negroes have made phenomenal progress. But the 
sort of teaching carried on in the rural districts is a wanton 
waste of money. It would be better, far better and manlier, to 
stop the colored country schools altogether than to continue pay- 
ing the people’s money for education that is worth nothing. 
What is the remedy? Obviously, to devote a large portion of 
the funds now used for common schools to normal colored 
schools. In fact, it would pay every state in the South to sus- 
pend its colored schools for two years and spend all the money 
now devoted to them in preparing colored teachers for their 
duty. I do not make this as a suggestion, but as an indication 
of the greatness of the evil to be eradicated. I call upon every 
legislature in the South 4nd charge it to, take courageous 
hold of this subject. The only remedy is to prepare colored 
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teachers for the colored schools, and I admit that colored 
teachers, when properly educated, are the best in the world for 
their own race. 

You cannot get white teachers for colored schoolsin the South. 
There is a public sentiment which demands that the races be 
kept absolutely distinct and forbids the least approach to equal 
association. This is the prompting of a divine race instinct and 
not prejudice. A young lady from my state went out as a mis- 
sionary and is teaching black children on the west coast of 
Africa. She has no race prejudice. Another Louisiana young 
lady is teaching half-blood Indians in South America, but at 
home she would have shirked from teaching negroes, not from 
hatred or prejudice, but in obedience to an inflexible and in- 
exorable public opinion which makes and enforces laws as fixed 
as those of the Medes and Persians. 

Say what you will, this public opinion is founded in the deep- 
est philosophy. The races were made distinct by the Creator, 
and it would be impiety to efface the distinction. The one way 
to keep the races in the South distinct is to provide separate 
schools, separate churches, separate social walks, separate cus- 
toms, and separate coaches, and he who censures these provisions 
is a traitor to nature and a rebel against divine wisdom. I 
believe in these race distinctions and separations as I believe 
firmly in the truth itself, and yet I affirm in the presence of my 
Maker that I have not a grain of prejudice against the negroes. 
I think of them with the utmost kindness. I feel nothing but 
friendship for them. From my boyhood I have found warm 
hearts beneath black bosoms and I here endorse the verdict 
of Stanley that the Africans are the kindest and most affectionate 
people on the face of the earth. I have witnessed many such 
scenes as that which Stanley describes in his march to the 
Nyanza. 

‘We had also,’”’ says Stanley, ‘‘a Manyumo woman who was 
a hideous object, but her husband tended and served her with 
surpassing and devoted tenderness. Death, death everywhere 
and on every day, and in every shape ; but love, supreme love, 
stood like a guardian angel to make death beautiful. Poor, un- 
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lettered, meek creatures, the humblest of all humanity; yet 
here unseen and unknown of those who sing of noble sacrifices 
proving your brotherhood with us amid the sternest realities by 
lulling your loved ones to rest with the choicest flowers of love.’’ 

I can never speak a harsh word of the negro when his charac- 
ter and disposition have not been perverted and poisoned by 
designing schemers. Whatever may be the solution of the 
tremendous race problem that confronts the South, I would 
never have one act done to mar the gentleness and charity with 
which we have ever treated the negroes. I shall forever cherish 
the memory of the friendship and tenderness with which my 
father treated his servants and the affection with which they 
responded to his treatment. Stonewall Jackson was the brave 
chevalier of the South. We are apt to think of him mounted 
on a steaming charger with drawn sword dashing on the enemy. 
Yet Jackson taught a negro Sunday school at Lexington, and 
I do not think a grander picture of him could be drawn than 
one which represents him standing with open book before his 
little school of pickaninnies. Such was the character of the 
Napoleon of the confederacy. 

I will not attempt to discuss the objections urged against the 
education of the negro. They live among us and here they will 
remain forever. The idea of exportation is absurd. Total dis- 
franchisement is chimerical. The argument that white suprem- 
acy will be endangered by negro education does not deserve an 
answer. The claim that their enlightenment will lead to social 
equality and amalgamation is equally untenable. The more in- 
telligent the negro becomes the better he understands the true 
relations and divergencies of the races, the less he is inclined to 
social intermingling with the whites. Education will really em- 
phasize and widen the social gulf between the whites and the 
blacks, to the great advantage of the state for it is a heterogene- 
ous and not homogeneous people that make a republic strong 
and progressive. 

It is not my purpose nor my province to solve the race prob- 
lem in all its momentous aspects. It has been my simple and 
modest duty to make a plea for state aid to negro education 
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and I want it remembered that I base my plea most of all on 
the high duty that springs from superiority of the white race. 
Whatever the effect of education on the negroes, we cannot 
afford to withhold from them the opportunity to attain their full 
mental and moral stature. Whatever be the imperfections and 
the incapacity of the negroes, we dare not be base in our treat- 
ment of them. 

‘Tt is excellent to have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous to use 
it like a giant.” 

But it is not my intention to assume the réle of mentor, still less 
of censor. As I said before, I am proud of the record the South 
has made on the subject of negro education. I own that I ama 
partial witness. I acknowledge that I am an interested ob- 
server. I admire the North, I respect the East, I esteem the 
West. But I love the South, I love her dear familiar fields 
where I have wandered in boyhood’s happy days. I love her 
bright skies, her murmuring streams, her fair flowers, and her 
soft delicious atmosphere, whose 


‘‘ Gentle gales, fanning their odoriferous wings, 
Dispense native perfumes, and whisper 
Whence they stole those balmy spoils.” 


I love her institutions, her customs, her ways, her noble men, 
and all the constellations of her glorious womanhood. 
Heroic South! Home of my forefathers, home of my kin- 
dred, hope of my children, the temple and treasury of my heart. 
March on in the pathway of honor, duty, and truth. Keep 
thy escutcheon bright as the shield of Launcelot in the tower of 
Elaine. Teach the world lessons of self-sacrifice, magnanimity, 
and humanity and show to the ages how sublime and beautiful 
the lives of men can be made beneath the southern stars. 
A. A. GUNDY. 





WOMAN’S RIGHT TO SUFFRAGE* 
BY THE REV. ANNA SHAW. 


Perea the past few days ceremonies and festival days 
have been held and festive times have been enjoyed 
in the old world, as the centennial celebration—the four hun- 
dredth celebration of the time when Christopher Columbus set 
sail across the seas to discover, not a new world, but a new way 
to what he thought would be the same old world. Four hundred 
years have passed since that ship sailed across the sea and 
America was discovered. We have learned to love to call 
America the land of freedom, the hope of brave men, and if 
I were a man I would add, of fair women. 

The world has come to look to America as the place where 
human rights are to be vindicated, where the problem of 
humanity is to be solved. And if it is possible to solve this 
problem doubtless it will be solved in America. And Victor 
Hugo, that grand Frenchman whom we women all love to 
honor, declared that this problem had been solved and answered, 
that it was the problem of the century of the past; that the 
problem of the present century in this United States and in the 
world was not so much the problem of man as it was the prob- 
lem of woman; and as the problem of man has been solved so 
would the problem of woman be solved. And as the answer has 
been, ‘‘ A man’s a man for a’ that,’’ so will the answer be that a 
‘‘woman’s a woman for a’ that.’’ Then will come the next cen- 
tury with this problem which shall have risen above physical 
planes and physical comparisons, in which we shall not be asked 
to solve the problem of sex, but in which the problem to be 
solved shall be that of brain ; and it shall no longer be a man 
and a woman but a brain and a heart and a lifeandasoul. The 


*Chautauqua Assembly Herald. 
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problem of the coming century is the problem of souls, a higher 
problem than any of the past centuries have solved ; and yet we 
are to-day, we women, at this 400th celebration time, asking if 
women too are not to be free. We are asking why we 
human beings shall be justly deprived of any right which 
any other human being claims as his. We are asking why 
distinction should be made between people of different sexes, 
and that this distinction should always be made against the 
weaker and in favor of the stronger. We are asking why it is 
after four hundred years that the question of woman’s right to 
be, of woman’s right to grow, of woman’s right to become, should 
be a question that should puzzle any man or woman anywhere. 

This question was first asked forty-five years ago in this coun- 
try, and when it was first asked, men said these women were wild. 
Pastoral letters were written denouncing those who carried this 
thought to the people and it was declared that women were 
turning away from God’s designed plan of life, and seeking to 
undo all that the Almighty had done for them. It was declared 
that women had left the sacred realm of home to enter the fields 
where God never meant that women should go; and women 
were derided, the question was scoffed at, pulpits denounced the 
women and denounced the subject; but the women, like the 
Master, when denounced by press and pulpit did as did He— 
they went to the common people and the common people heard 
them gladly. 

The question which these women asked was, why should not 
the right of self-government be extended to the women of this 
nation as well as to men. They asked the question, and there 
has never been from that day to this, a single reason given why 
this has not and ought not to be done. There have been great 
prejudices, there have been great arguments, there has been a 
great deal of scorn and a great deal of ridicule, and women have 
been held up as the laughingstock of the world for making ex- 
actly the same statements and asking exactly the same questions 
as did Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and George Washington. 
And we honor these men for the magnificent thought they gave 
to the race when they declared that taxation without representa- 
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tion is tyranny, when they declared that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, when they 
declared that under God the people should rule, every man who 
had a thought of liberty or a love of liberty in his soul cried 
amen. But when Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton and Lucretia Mott said, if it be true that taxation without 
representation is tyranny, then to tax the unrepresented women 
of this country is tyranny, the nation laughed. Then these 
women said, if under God the people ruled, then why do we not 
ask the people what rule they would have and what rule they 
would obey? And you declared that the voice of the people is 
the voice of God ; and these women asked how are you going to 
know what the voice of God is unless you hear the voice of 
God’s people? And in the voice of the people there is soprano 
as well as bass, and you will never know what the voice of 
God is until that soprano and that bass are blended together in 
perfect harmony, the resultant of which is the voice of God 
uttered by the people. Now, then, we women said if these 
things are true and are not glittering generalities, they are as 
true of woman as they are of man; and when we have been 
kindly asked to state our grievance, when we have been kindly 
given opportunity to tell why we think the right of suffrage 
should be extended to the women of the United States, we say 
because God created all men equal and endowed them with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. To protect these rights, life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness—and no man will deny that 
they are the rights of myself as well as himself—to pro- 
tect these rights governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed. I 
have no further argument to offer. It is all there. We are 
governed. We ought, if the laws are just, to give our consent 
to these laws. If we must obey them, we ought to be asked our 
will in regard to what they should be. If we must pay our 
taxes, we ought to be asked how the money which we thus pay 
shall be expended. If we are to bear the burdens of govern- 
ment, we ought to be asked what these burdens shall be. 
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There are certain classes in this country, deprived of the 
right of self-government, and it is undoubtedly true, as I have 
heard gentlemen speaking on the other side of this case (and 
women too)—saying that the suffrage is not a right but a 
privilege. Iam not here to argue whether it is a right or a 
privilege. If it isaright I want my right. If it is a privilege 
I want my privilege. I do not care which it is. If it is a 
privilege demanded for cause it is a privilege I demand for the 
Same cause for which every man demands it. If he needs it for 
his protection I need it for my protection. But it will be said it 
is not a right, it is a privilege. If it were a right it would be 
the right of a baby boy as much as of a woman. I confess 
I heard that argument a great many times, but I never had 
acquired enough religion to be able to hear it without getting 
angry. When I hear people compare mature, intelligent women 
with baby boys, I think the thing has been carried a little too 
far, and yet that is about the distance to which it is carried. If 
it is a right of a woman it is a right of the baby boy. I grant 
that may be true, but I also grant it is the right of the baby 
boy. Every creature, baby boy or woman, is born with the 
right to life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness, and the baby as 
well as these men has the same inherent rights, and to protect 
the rights of the baby as well as men governments are instituted. 
Then, what is the right of a child, shall a child vote? No. 
Why? Simply because children are incapable of forming cor- 
rect opinions; and the reason the baby boy is not permitted to 
use this right which was his the day he was born as much as when 
twenty-one years of age, is because he is incapable of exercising it 
for his own good or the general welfare of the people. It might 
be said because the baby boy could. not exercise this right, which 
is his right, that he shall never have it because it was not his 
right as a baby. We might as well say also that he is not the 
heir of his father because he could not inherit his father’s estate 
until twenty-one. Let the father die, and the son, if one day 
old, is by right and by law as much the heir of the father as the 
son twenty-one years old ; but why does not the son one day old 
come into the right of using his property and expending it as he 
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will? One day he will, why not give it to him? Because he 
has not wisdom enough to expend that property until he is 
twenty-one years of age. We protect him and his interest until 
he is twenty-one. But the time comes when the boy outgrows 
his infancy and enters into that which was his right as much 
when he was a baby as when he was twenty-one. 

Boys who have not come to years of accountability, and have 
not sufficient intelligence to cast a vote, are not allowed to do so. 
We never exclude them on account of a lack of intelligence. 
But we women are born and die and none of us are ever sup- 
posed to become wise enough to know enough to cast a vote 
or make a law for ourselves. Prejudice has stood in our way all 
down the years and opposed us. Conservatism has blocked the 
path of progress. Conservatism has, however, done remarkable 
things for us. At the beginning of our agitation, women were 
not fitted perfectly to exercise the right of suffrage, they were 
not fitted to cast ballots wisely. 

But while we were waiting to enter our country we were 
beginning to see that there were other avenues and lines we 
should fill. We knocked at the doors of our colleges. The 
doors were beaten down: our young women went in. They 
said, if you come in we will have to lower the grade of scholar- 
ship to the intellectual capabilities of woman. But they did not 
lower the grade. And to-day Miss Fawcett stands 600 points 
above the senior wrangler in mathematics in England, and Miss 
3rown takes the prize in classics from the foremost students of 
Harvard, through the Annex. It was discovered that we had 
brains which when cultivated would turn out as good work as 
the brains of men. 

In regard to the opposition upon these questions, I do not care 
what it may be, or what the thought may be, it comes under one 
of these four heads: either that the enfranchisement of women 
is contrary to revealed religion as taught in the Holy Book, 
in the Scriptures given us by and through our Lord Jesus Christ; 
that suffrage in the hands of women would interfere with the 
family and degrade the nature of woman ; that suffrage in the 
hands of women would interfere with and overturn the institu- 
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tions of the home ; that suffrage in the hands of women would 
overturn the government. Now, take the argument, of what- 
ever kind it may be, and it will come under one of those heads. 

Under the head of religion there are two schools of exegesis, 
in this country and in the world. There are two classes of 
theologians. One gives us what is termed the higher criticism, 
and one what is called the lower criticism of the Bible, especially 
of the New Testament. One assures us that the New Testament 
must be taken literally, and that when it makes certain state- 
ments in regard to women, those statements are to be accepted 
to-day exactly as they were uttered by Paul hundreds of 
years ago. The other set of exegetes says that these things are 
not to be taken literally, but that they are to be interpreted as 
we interpret all books published at that time, taking into 
account the circumstances under which they were uttered, the 
condition of society, and the needs of the people. These are the 
two schools, and when we come to woman’s relation to the 
government and the relation of men to women, we find the same 
difference here. The party who declares that the Bible should 
be taken literally is especially emphatic that it should be taken 
literally when it speaks anything about the subjection of women. 
And there are men to-day who do not believe a single word of 
that Bible was inspired, except that thought which is in the 
Bible—that Paul said—wives obey your husbands. And almost 
every man on earth believes that was uttered through a divine 
inspiration ; and I presume four ministers out of five believe 
that this is in the Bible and do not know that it is not there. 
But they preach it. 

Then we hear that women must keep still in the church, and 
we find women in the choir standing up and squealing at the top 
of their voices, and loud enough to raise the roof, and we call 
that singing. The whole thing is so utterly opposed to the 
gospel that is preached to us, that it is marvelous to me that it 
could be advocated with any kind of seriousness. I know of 
only one man who is thoroughly consistent in this matter. He 
is a clergyman in the South. He will not allow a woman to talk 
in the church or to teach in the Sunday school because she makes 
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a loud noise. He would not even allow her to teach in the 
infant class if there was a male infant in the class. I have the 
profoundest respect for that man. He is an idiot, but consistent. 

I say there are two sides to this whole matter, and I have pro- 
found respect for the people who interpret it against women ; 
for according to their nature they are no more responsible for 
that than for being born with red hair and blue eyes. It is the 
way their minds are bent. There are many most excellent men 
who believe that a woman in the pulpit is utterly foreign to the 
gospel and spirit of the word. Therefore I respect these men if 
they will be consistent enough to carry it out entirely in their 
church work. Shall I be blamed for standing with those who 
put the more liberal construction on the word, and which I be- 
lieve to be in accord with the teachings of Christ, the whole of 
which may be covered with the Golden Rule? That is the high- 
est law given by highest authority to human beings. The 
difficulty with our Christian church to-day is that it preaches 
Christ but it practices Moses. If we could make our preach- 
ing and practice agree and preach and practice Christ and the 
Golden Rule, to love each other and to love. God would be the 
sum total for all our thought and all our living. 

We are told that the highest development of nature, as we 
contend, is contrary to nature ; that woman would be going out 
of her sphere. Is it not marvelous that woman would go out of 
her sphere? I have been out of it for about twenty-two years, 
and I think have been about as comfortable as most women who 
have been in it. How difficult it is for man to get out of his 
sphere. Did you ever know of a man getting out of his sphere? 
I never did in all my life. I used to wonder how it was that 
woman could get out of her sphere so easily and it was so diffi- 
cult for a man to get out of his sphere, until I discovered that 
man hadn’t any sphere. I have noticed this, however, that if 
man don’t get out of his sphere, he gets into ours. Our sphere 
has almost been taken away from us. To-day in this place I 
saw men who had come into woman’s sphere. I saw men 
waiters at the tables. Men served the food, and I have no doubt 
that men cooked it. Three fourths of the women were created 
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for the very purpose of cooking. Now, man has entered that 
sphere. When I was a girl they paid a dollar and a half a week 
to a girl for this work. Now, they pay from one thousand to 
ten thousand dollars a year for a cook, and the cook is a man. 
When the salary is this latter large sum, then it is man’s 
sphere ; but where the low wages are paid, there it is woman’s 
sphere. They are doing all sorts of woman’s work, cooks, dish 
washers, dressmakers, milliners, housekeepers, etc. Immense 
millinery establishments are in existence where all the assistants 
are men; and the same with regard to ladies’ dressmaking 
houses. In sleeping cars there are men chambermaids. We 
have no objection to all this, if you want to come into our 
sphere. We women believe so much in ourselves that we be- 
lieve if you have free competition with us that you will be able 
to live, and we will be able to hold our own. If you only had 
the same belief in yourselves that we have in ourselves, a belief 
that you can hold your own when we preach, how much better 
you would be, and how much easier our time in life. And taking 
it altogether you can see how much more charitable and large- 
hearted we are when we say to come into our sphere and take 
our washtub, cookstove, and everything that you can. 

One thing is forgotten, and that is, that before woman is 
woman she is human. We are always talking about womanhood 
in women, but back of womanhood is humanhood, and whatever 
is good and wise and best for humanity in man is good and best 
and wisest for humanity in woman. Whatever develops the 
humanity in man develops the humanity in woman. And I be- 
lieve the time is coming when women will not be forever having 
pressed before them in their undertakings in life that, rather 
than their humanity. And we women claim that we have every 
right divine to the development of our humanity that men have, 
and that though we are women there can be nothing which shall 
attach to us as women that can justly interfere with our highest 
possible development as human. And that our human nature 
may develop as highly as possible we must be free to grow 
physically, free to become strong in our muscles. We are called 


the weaker sex, physically. Brethren, if we could exchange 
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clothes with you, you would see which was the weaker sex 
physically. You would all drop dead in less than six months ; 
you could not endure it. We cannot grow. Think of being 
cramped up in all of one’s physical nature, growth, and develop- 
ment. We are told that the young women who are in the 
gymnasiums of our schools to-day and have been for four years, 
are an inch and a half taller than are their mothers; that they 
are an inch and a half larger around the waist than were the 
young women of ten years ago. This is going on until the time 
shall come when every girl shall be born with the divine right to 
grow as large physically in all her organism as God meant that 
woman should be. Until that time comes we shall never know 
whether women are the weaker or stronger sex. 

Then, I claim also that we women have a right to develop 
mentally. We shall never know what God meant woman’s 
brain to do, how large and broad and lofty he intended the 
development of her mind to be, until she shall be free to 
develop the brain which has been given to her. We cannot 
know what woman can do until she has had a generation of 
growth. We cannot tell what she is capable of intellectually 
until she has had this generation of free growth. You will 
never know the sublime height to which the soul of womanhood 
may rise until theological dogmas and theological restrictions 
shall be removed from the soul of woman, and woman be free to 
sit before the presence of God, at the feet of Christ, and learn 
of Him and Him only. We cannot tell what God had in His 
mind when He created woman until woman has been free a few 
centuries to get back into the sublime height where the divine 
image shall be reflected in all of her nature. Then give us the 
daughters us such mothers, of the sons of such mothers, and 
we will show you what God meant woman to be. The phy- 
sician tells us we are weak ; that we are frivolous. We are. 
They tell us we are not able to grasp and comprehend the 
problems of the race. We are not. Is it necessary that I 
should state this? We are weak, nobody denies that. We are 
ignorant, many of us; and are not able to grasp the great prob- 
lems of state. Just see how you men have been wrestling with 
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the tariff question and what a tussle you are going to have for 
the next four months about it, and when these four months are 
past, you will be right in the midst of the same tussle you are in 
now. You cannot grasp these great questions in a day, or ina 
century. But you are grasping them better to-day than any 
nation ever did before. Why? Simply because the manhood 
of this country has been free to grasp those questions, free to 
discuss and comprehend them and decide them. You will never 
know woman’s ability on these questions until she has had free 
opportunity to comprehend, discuss, and decide them. She 
can never be thus free until the restrictions of to-day are taken 
from her. 


It is said that it interferes with woman as a woman. I be- 
lieve that no law which binds me and prevents me from growth 
and development is in accordance with the divine will, or in 
accordance with nature; and whatever makes me a dwarf in 
mind, in my life, and in the development of my being, is foreign 


to the will of God, foreign to my nature, and therefore, the law 
which says I cannot develop myself because I am a woman, is 
utterly contrary to the will of God, and contrary to the highest 
interest of womanhood. 

Interference with the home. I will not admit for a moment 
that any man or woman has a higher opinion of the home than 
have I. I will not for a moment admit that there is or ought to 
be anywhere on earth—anywhere this side of the kingdom 
of God, a holier place than a home. To my mind, a real home 
is where love runs and rules, where a man and a woman having 
found each other out of all the world, have together builded a 
home, where by the fireside they may sit with their children— 
the gift of God, and the divine love of man and woman. No 
one reveres the home more than Ido. Nor will I permit any 
one to say that we women who believe in the enfranchisement of 
women believe in the destruction of the home, and do not 
recognize its high interests, needing wifehood and motherhood. 
We believe it more than any other class of beings in the world. 
We recognize its need more than any other one class. We be- 
lieve there is nothing that ought to come between a mother and 
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her duties owed to her home and her children. That should be 
always first with the mother. I believe there is nothing in this 
world that should be allowed to come between a father and his 
duties to his children and his home. Every woman must have a 
home before she can do anything there. A house is not a home. 
A woman may be a very excellent housekeeper but a very poor 
home maker. She may be a very estimable home maker but a 
very poor housekeeper. The terms home and house are not by 
any means synonymous. It may be possible that in order to 
make a home a woman must leave her house a great deal. It 
may be quite possible that a woman may do as much outside of 
the house for her home as she does inside for her home. 

I believe in the ballot for women if for nothing but the 
protection of the home itself. If any one ought to have the 
right to vote it surely is the mothers of our country. I believe 
that power and responsibility go together. Woman has the 
responsibility of rearing her children. Why take from her the 
power by which she may rear her children ? 

In order to bring up her children as they ought to be, she 
must have some way of controlling them after they get out on 
the street, and the only way for her to do this is to have some 
control over the street, and the only way she can do this is 
through the ballot. The men have not done it. What good are 
her prayers? Do you tell me of the power of a mother’s 
prayer? I believe in a mother’s prayer. Believe in the silent 
influence of the mother. I believe in the hand that rocks the 
cradle. But I would have a great deal more faith in the full cure 
of the immoral conditions of this country, if while the mother 
prayed that her boy be saved,the legalized liquor traffic might 
be overthrown and gambling dens and dens of vice might 
be destroyed ; if while she prayed she held in her hand the 
ballot, which Henry Ward Beecher says is the symbol of all civil 
rights, and therefore of all human rights. . . . When 
woman has her full rights then the voice of the people shall be 
the voice of God and a republic shall be born. 

ANNA SHAW. 























































ORGANIZATION OF FARMERS. 
BY A. P. YOUNG. 


- HE Farmer ’s the Chief of the Nation,’’ is the first line of 

a popular ballad. If the song writer meant that the 
farmer is the chief taxpayer, the line is right. Farmers and 
real estate holders can all testify to that fact, for the truth of it 
is impressed upon us very frequently, and every tax duplicate 
that comes along bears witness upon its pages to inequality and 
unfairness in the distribution of taxation and that the bulk of it 
rests upon the farmer and the real estate holder. If he meant 
that the farmer is chief because there is more of him than of 
those engaged in any other calling, the line is true, the census 
tables showing that the agriculturists constitute about half the 
population of our states, or, in other words, this class of our 
population about equals all the rest combined. If he meant 
that the farmer is chief by reason of the large place he fills 
in producing those things which add wealth, prosperity, and 
happiness to our country, he was certainly right, for from no 
other source comes so much that is essential to the well-being of 
all the people. Their comfort, their enjoyment, their very ex- 
istence, depends largely upon the results of his labors. The 
farmer feeds the world, yea, and clothes it too. His wheat and 
corn, his beef and pork, his butter and eggs, cotton and wool, to 
say nothing of his lesser productions, fill a large measure of the 
needs of mankind. This being so, why is it he gets such poor 
pay for all his labor? Why does he work so many weeks, 
months, and years without gain in proportion to the effort put 
forth? From asurvey of the industrial field it is certain that the 
farmer earns more money than he gets; that much of the sur- 
plus he produces over the needs of existence goes to swell the 
fortunes of other classes, yet he toils on in the treadmill, strain- 
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ing every nerve to produce more and more all the time, con- 
scious of the fact that there is less and less left to him each 
succeeding year. 

The farm too upon which valuable improvements have been 
made and which will produce much more now than when he 
commenced his career upon it, fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five 
years ago, if put upon the market, will come far short of bring- 
ing the amount originally invested, betterments included. The 
farmer’s methods are different from the methods of manufac- 
turers and men engaged in other industries. He sells his pro- 
ductions for what other men are willing to give, and pays them 
for what he needs, what they are willing to take. In this state 
of things lie some of the disadvantages under which he labors. 
Just as soon as manufacturers get sufficient to supply the demand 
or go a little beyond it so that competition begins to tell upon 
the prices to the extent that no profit is left, the fires are drawn, 
the engines cease to puff, and they wisely wait for a demand. 
They will not work for nothing. No calamity occurs from stop- 
ping production until the surplus is worked off. Let the 
farmers work upon this method, what calamity would come 
to them or any other legitimate industry if the farmers were to 
wait unitedly until the surplus of their productions were 
worked off? 

Self-preservation has been called the first law of nature. Does 
not self-preservation demand organization among farmers? Com- 
binations have been, and more are being formed, that are detri- 
mental to farmers’ interests and destructive to legitimate busi- 
ness. If combination trusts of this kind cannot be regulated or 
destroyed, they should be met firmly by the organization of those 
upon whom they would prey. If they are allowed to continue, 
what will prevent the formation of a syndicate or combination 
strong enough to control absolutely everything the farmer has to 
sell or that he enters the market to buy? Organization is one of the 
necessities of the age. A large number with no leading motive, 
unprepared and undirected, are unable to cope with a dis- 
ciplined few, but a multitude organized, drilled, and fully in- 
forméd as to every point they should strive to gain, become an 
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irresistible power. The necessity for immediate action is great. 
Rapid strides are making in the direction of the centralization 
of capital and the power it gives monopoly, rings, combinations, 
and trusts, everywhere in all sorts of productions, all arrang- 
ing for a little more profit, a little more tax for some one else to 
pay, and as the farming class is the more passive, the load is 
mostly placed there. The inequalities existing under our tax 
laws have been brought to the attention of our lawmakers by 
Governor Pattison in very pointed terms, and Governor Beaver 
in his last message to the Legislature had this to say: ‘The 
real estate of the Commonwealth is taxed in the various cities 
and counties thereof at rates varying from sixty mills, which is 
probably the highest, to twelve mills which is probably the low- 
est. Admitting that the assessment has been made at little more 
than half the value of the real estate assessed in many locations, 
it is, nevertheless, true that we are allowing under our present laws 
the taxation of those least able to bear such a burden at the rate 
of from six to thirty mills upon every dollar’s worth of value, 
whilst we are allowing millions of corporate property to escape 
taxation altogether, and imposing upon personal property which 
yields greater return than real estate, only from one half to one 
tenth of the burden of taxation borne by the latter. Is it not, 
therefore, true that our farming population, and the owners of 
modest homesteads, have a right tocomplain? Is it not also true 
that, in our efforts to prevent money from seeking investment 
outside of the Commonwealth, we are driving men from home ?”’ 

Since it is a settled fact that the agricultural classes make up 
the larger section of society, produce the greater part of the 
wealth, and have, or should have, the first lien by right on all 
that is produced from the soil, it is their own fault if they are 
loaded with unfair burdens. Taxes should be levied strictly in 
accordance with values of property and ability to pay them. 
We are told that manufacturing corporations should not be 
taxed, or, in other words, that a bonus should be given them for 
pursuing their business in our state. Their apologists and paid 
attorneys say if you don’t do this they can’t compete with more 
favored sections and will move away. No thought is taken 
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of the farmer. He can bear it. Let him peddle. Go west and 
grow up with the country, after the sheriff cleans him out here. 
Handicapped as the farmer is in Pennsylvania, with a soil much 
of which is infertile and in constant need of amelioration, can it 
be that the manufacturer, the corporationist, the capitalist, can’t 
continue to have his just and fair share of the taxes paid by the 
farmer and laborer? Must they continue to build and keep in 
repair the roads over which these classes take their airings, 
behind their match teams, build schoolhouses and support 
schools for the education of their children if they do not think 
it beneath their dignity to send their offspring to school where 
the common herd receive instruction? And besides the fore- 
going the poor and unfortunate are to be cared for from funds to 
which these fellows contribute but little. It matters not that 
farmers are driven by these unequal burdens to seek homes else- 
where, manufacturers must be protected not only against foreign 
competition—pauper labor abroad—but they demand premiums 
in the way of exemption from a fair share of taxation at home, 
a taxation that is rapidly increasing mortgages against farms 
and which will eventually reduce to tenancy many who, under 
fair conditions, would become freeholders. Has not this unequal 
tax and tariff business gone on long enough? If we could 
decide unanimously it has, there are enough of those suffering 
injustice to turn the rascals out. The tendency of legislation 
has been, and is, to increase the burdens of taxation on the pro- 
ducing classes, and at the same time to lessen the value of their 
property. Trusts and monopolies with unlimited possibilities 
are multiplying and are seeking to perpetuate their privileges 
and enlarge their powers by rewarding the official classes. The 
money power has been granted privileges that are absorbing the 
earnings of the people ata rate which, if allowed to continue, will 
finally absorb all, and reduce the toilers to serfdom. We, as 
farmers, must help ourselves, and we will help ourselves most by 
helping each other, and at the same time lending a hand to 
our twin brother, the laborer in every other industry. He 
should stand with us and we with him on all questions of govern- 
mental policy. 
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But there seems to be a disposition not at all commendable on 
the part of many to wait for some one else to put his shoulder to 
the wheel and boost the cart, now floundering laboriously along. 
If all such were to get down off the fence on the right side and 
give one hearty shove together the grand old vehicle, freighted 
with blessings for mankind and carrying joy and gladness to 
many who have grown weary and are almost ready to sink in 
despair, would move on gloriously. 

As a proof of what organization can do for a class, look about 
and see what it has done and is doing for others. No class, per- 
haps, is better organized than the lawyers. The prices fixed 
upon for their services are dictated by their organization, and 
no one who has anything to do with them will fail to be con- 
vinced that the fees prescribed are generous. They have 
succeeded in diverting certain funds to the purchase of a law 
library for the use of the fraternity. What would be thought 
and said if the farmers or tradesmen of a county were to make 
a push for public funds to purchase tools for their calling? 
Then again they have boosted each other until they have a 
monopoly of our legislative bodies. From a classification found 
in a late paper the Congress just closed had in it three hundred 
and sixteen lawyers. Look at what department of our govern- 
ment you will, you will find nearly everything filled up and 
headed by lawyers. It might not be wise to exclude lawyers 
wholly, but since they form but about one third of one per cent 
of the population they should not do all the legislating. A few 
good ones might be useful, almost indispensable, but the surplus 
should be dispensed with, not that we are unfriendly to them, 
but we do not need them. Their exactions and extravagance 
with public funds diminish our earnings fearfully. While upon 
this part of my subject, and as it fits in so nicely, I cannot for- 
bear quoting the following from a speech in Congress by Repre- 
sentative Jones, of Texas: 


‘Talk about your law! You are always quibbling here. You never 
know any law. There is less law really among a body of lawyers than 
among any set of men on earth. Look at it if you please. Take your 
two hundred and ninety-three lawyers in the House, and they will de- 
bate in high and low debate and get angry and furious, and after all 
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after a debate of two and a half days, you cannot find two of them 
who agree about any single proposition of law to save your lives. See 
how they are changing here. Why, gentlemen, in all candor and fair- 
ness, I would not give the intuitions of an honest rustic’s heart in pur- 
suing and attempting to attain the truth for all the fine-spun argu- 
ments of all the lawyers of the universe.’’ 

As another example of the material benefit of organization 
take the medical profession. Their organizations have done 
much, no doubt, to assist individual members in the manage- 
ment of different cases, and in this respect their patients as well 
as themselves have been benefited. But besides this they are 
able to get much more now for their services than formerly, and 
where funds are a little short, as sometimes happens at the clos- 
ing, they come in among the first. The doctor’s claim is: a 
preferred one, difficult though it be to see how or why their 
services are more important than the services of the nurse or 
why their medicine should be paid for in full before the bill for 
bread and other equally essential necessaries for the sick man 
and his family shall have any attention whatever. 

But why multiply examples of the benefits of organization, 
from the newsboy and bootblack up, or down, which—to the 
bulls and bears of Wall Street, all find it beneficial, or at least 
all call it to their aid, and it would seem that little can be 
accomplished without it. 

As farmers and citizens we are affected by these associations. 
It costs us more for professional services and for every article 
we must buy of other men’s production or manipulation because 
other men have combined for mutual benefit. There is no way 
to escape from the exactions of associated capital, associated 
power. We face at every turn prices made up on a basis of cost 
of production with liberal pay for labor and liberal interest on 
capital. We seldom hear the cry that ‘“‘supply and demand 
regulate prices’? when applied to any production except that of 
the farm. Combinations regulate the amount put upon the 
market, so that there is seldom too much for the demand. 
Should an organized and disciplined army, with all the applian- 
ces of modern warfare, approach our coast, would it be likely to 
be repelled by each citizen starting out to meet it in his own 
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way and with the weapon he might have at hand? To be 
effective we must come together and be disciplined, must learn 
to fire in volleys if we would not waste our ammunition. Our 
legislative and congressional candidates must be chosen as we 
would choose men to take care of our fortunes, men whom we 
know and know we can trust. Then we will not have the mor- 
tification of learning at the last hour that our legislators have 
lent their ears to the other fellows, and on the third reading of 
the bill or between the passage and the signing, the people have 
been left. ' 

It is now a demonstrated fact that if redress from the injustice 
under which the industrial classes labor is to be obtained they 
must lay aside prejudices of race, of creed, of partisan differ- 
ences, assert their sovereignty, select and elect men for law- 
makers whose sympathies are with the people and not with the 
corporations ; men who will accept their salary and mileage, 
and spurn a pass as an honest man would a bribe; men whose 


interests would lead them to simplify and not complicate the 
laws. Such a Legislature and Congress would do much in a 
single session to recover for the people the power now wielded 
by monopolies. 


A. P. YOUNG. 





THE BENEFITS OF WAR. 
BY ANDREW J. PALM. 


REAR ADMIRAL of the United States Navy was given 

ten pages in a leading American review at the time of the 
late Chilian imbroglio to enumerate and extol the benefits of 
war. Whether the article was not considered worthy of a reply 
or whether it received general acquiescence, I am not able to 
say, but it seems to have passed without comment. 

It seems anomalous that in this so-called Christian land with 
its hundred and sixty thousand churches and eighteen million 
worshipers, an intelligent man, and especially a praying man, 
could be found to descant on the benefits of bloody war, and 
attempt to establish his position by quoting from Jesus of 
Nazareth, the very essence of whose teaching was peace and 
good will toward all men. 

It would perhaps be impossible to find so many inconsistent 
statements, so many contradictory assertions in a like number of 
pages in any prominent magazine of recent date as occur in this 
effort to show the beneficial characteristics of war. 

For example, he says: ‘‘ War is certainly a great evil and 
abhorrent to every right-minded person.’’ Again, he calls it a 
scourge, the malady of nations, etc., and yet strange as it may 
seem, hesays: ‘‘The truth is that war is an ordinance of God,’’ 
and stranger still he declares that he joins with the church in 
praying deliverance from it. That an ordinance of God should 
be abhorrent to every right-minded person may be theologically 
correct from a military standpoint, but logically it is simply 
ridiculous nonsense. The idea, too, of asking God to repeal 
His well-established ordinances would hardly be undertaken by 
any but a military man whose highest ideal of God is a big 
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lieutenant general, strutting about in gold and feathers on a 
salary of $13,500 a year. 

By the way, is it not about time well-meaning people would 
refrain from charging such calamities as war upon_a loving and 
merciful God? What need have we for a devil if such scourges 
do not belong to his department ; and why not attribute war di- 
rectly to his agency, if any other cause of it is needed except the 
accursed war spirit in man, fostered and kept alive by military 
chieftains who have glory and riches heapéd upon them by a 
foolish people whose self-interest, if not their humanity, should 
lead them to abhor the very name of war and all the horrors and 
barbarities which it suggests. 

When we consider man as an eminently selfish being it is not 
so surprising that he who lives by war should defend the 
horrible business as best he can, though to do so he is forced to 
argue that the race to which he belongs is still plodding along in 
the slough of barbarism with no hope of reaching that plane 
of goodness and intelligence where millions upon millions of 
treasure will not be spent annually in diabolical inventions and 
preparations to destroy life and property. 

Every man stands ready to defend his own business no matter 
how useless, dangerous, or wicked. The whisky dealer is loaded 
with arguments scriptural, sanitary, and economic to defend his 
calling against the constant encroachments of the increasing 
light of public opinion. The gambler has plausible excuses to 
offer showing that his nefarious business should be permitted 
under legal sanction. Duelling still finds defenders among those 
whose ideas of manhood are more sensitive than sensible and so 
peculiar that an offense against their alleged honor can be wiped 
out only by pretending to shoot at the offender and allowing him 
the blessed privilege of shooting at the offended. Hence it is 
not strange that military men think, or at least try to think and 
make others believe that they are a necessity and war a benefit. 
Because forsooth ! if not a necessity why should they be paid, 
and if not paid wherewithal could they be dressed in fine linen 
and fare sumptuously every day? In what other occupation 
would they receive so much for doing so little, and above all 
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what could compensate for having the war-struck thousands 
gazing upon their brass buttons and tinsel trimmings in open- 
mouthed admiration ? 

The rear admiral in giving the alleged benefits of war neg- 
lected to mention the most essential one. Perhaps modesty 
forbade that he should speak of personal benefits. He might 
have stated that rear admirals, after being educated at public 
expense are paid $6,000 a year until they reach the age of 62 and 
$4,500 a year after that as long as they live; and though 
the good are said to die young, rear admirals seem to be 
very reluctant to pay the last claim of mother Nature 
against humanity; for, according to the navy register of 
1888, there were fifty of these gentlemen on the retired list, 
though six in actual service have managed to preserve the 
peace and safety of the country and keep us from being 
gobbled up by little Chili. 

He who expatiates on the benefits of war should not fail to 
speak of the beneficial effects of the large salaries paid to mili- 
tary officers, for this is in fact the only benefit that leads men to 
make the destruction of human life a business, and keeps the 
war spirit alive. The question, how to abolish war, is easily 
answered. Let all governments simply reduce the pay of their 
army and navy officers until those whose business it is to direct 
the killing of human beings get no more money or honor than 
those who oversee the slaughter of hogs and steers, and war will 
stop so suddenly that it would die from the effects of the shock. 
Nobody would then be found clamoring for war, for money 
makes war makers. 

So long as governments professing to be civilized pay a subor- 
dinate military officer annually during life more than they pay 
United States senators and judges of courts per year during 
term of actual service, we may expect those who do not think but 
merely draw inferences to come to the conclusion that war must 
be both beneficial and honorable, and we shall find even pro- 
fessing Christians not only willing but anxious to have their 
sons brought up to the ‘trade of war’’; for, as the admiral 
says: ‘‘That man is honored and enriched who contrives means 
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of destroying the greatest number of human beings in the 
shortest time,’’—a sad reflection for civilization. 

Our author further says: ‘‘To be unprepared for war is 
wicked and invites aggression.’’ The statement is contradicted 
both by reason and experience. The fellow who is electioneer- 
ing for a ‘‘licking’’ is sure sooner or later to get it, while the 
quiet, sensible Quaker goes along unmolesting and unmolested. 
3ecause he courts no attack he expects none and is comparatively 
in no danger of any. He carries as a protection the conscious- 
ness of true manhood, which scorns the moral cowardice that 
leads a man to carry deadly weapons with which to resent ex- 
pected violence. The bully is not likely to interfere with a self- 
respecting man of high character, but turns his attention to 
those of his own kind, who carry a revolver and slung shot, who 
are willing to bandy epithets and bristle up with a show of fight 
with little or no provocation. So with nations: the one that 
pays least attention to preparing for war is least likely to be 
-alled to defend itself by war, just as certainly as the Moravian 
is less likely to be driven to self-defense than the bbustering 
bravado who goes about with a chip on his shoulder and a 
poniard in his sleeve. 

The standing armies of the world are the greatest menace to 
its peace, for when men are trained in the schools of war and 
taught to use the devilish implements of warfare it is but 
natural that they should want to put their knowledge into prac- 
tice. 

The position taken by those who pretend to apologize for war 
is similar to that assumed by the conscientious, but not too con- 
scientious saloon keeper who says : 

‘*T despise the business of making drunkards ; it is not at all con- 


genial to my better feelings, but somebody will sell whisky and so long 
as that is the case I may as well share the profit as any one else.”’ 


This species of reasoning might be applied to stealing and 
many other offenses, but it is an especially favorite style of 
argument among apologists for war. Of course, military men 
don’t like war because our author says it is abhorrent to every 
right-minded person, and to say that any one delights in war 
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would be impeaching his good sense, but while they despise war 
somebody else might want to fight and hence it wouldn’t do to 
disappoint them. 

The United States doesn’t believe in war. Oh, no; she isa 
Christian nation and her people are wise and good. There are 
churches and schools and teachers and preachers in every 
hamlet, but England, another Christian nation, might want to 
fight and so we take the advice of the military gentlemen with 
the big salaries and spend $60,000,000 every year to be ready to 
accommodate England if she should ask us to fight. England 
doesn’t believe in war. Oh, no; her military men, ministers, 
statesmen, and good people all declare that England has too 
much civilization to engage in the atrocities of war, but 
Germany, another highly civilized nation, might want to kill off 
a half million of her men and spend a few billion dollars just 
for fun, and if so, it would be unkind in England not to be able 
to assist in the duel. Germany is opposed to war. Her people 
are right-minded, and war is abhorrent to all such people, but 
Russia might want to have a season of carnage and horror, and 
so Germany pays over $500,000 every day in the year on 
Russia’s account; and so it goes entirely round the civilized 
world. When one thinks of it seriously he is convinced that 
man is a Savage by nature and a fool by development. Under 
the plea of necessity this crime of crimes, this school of all 
vices, is held before the people in such a light as to blind them to 
its enormity and make them believe it is a necessity. Camille 
Flammarion well says : 


“Tf the son of a family should conduct himself as do the govern- 
ments of the most civilized nations of Europe, he would be declared 
an outlaw and be condemned to the galleys or the scaffold, as the judge 
might determine ; certainly no man would think him in possession of 
his reasoning powers.”’ 


Behind all gigantic evils may be found lurking some selfish 
power that labors unceasingly to conceal the true nature of the 
wrong from the public understanding and keep the iniquity 
alive for its own selfish purposes. Behind slavery stood a slave- 
holding aristocracy interested in keeping human beings in 
bondage for the profit and convenience of their owners, and de- 
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fending it against the attacks of its enemies, as do the advocates 
of war, by quoting Scripture in its support. Behind the scourge 
of intemperance stands the rum power, composed of those who 
every year reap their millions from the profits of the fiery 
liquid that the people permit them to sell to their weak and de- 
luded victims. Behind the war monster stand the honored and 
well-paid military leaders, appealing to the devilish passions of 
men, arousing their fears by holding forth imaginary dangers, 
making them suspicious of every nation but their own, and 
maintaining childish notions of patriotism and honor in order 
to keep the war spirit alive. 

War, according to the rear admiral, purges a nation of its 
humors but as nobody seems to know exactly what the word 
‘humors’? means at the present day, and as the admiral has 
not told us, we are left to conjecture what humors are and how 
war purges them out. Perhaps he agrees with Jeffrey, who 
Says : 

‘“ War, my lord, 
Is of eternal use to human kind, 
For, ever and anon, when we have passed 
A few dull years in peace and propagation, 


The world is overstocked with fools and wants 
A pestilence at least, if not a hero.” 


It can hardly be possible that destroying valuable property, 
laying waste whole sections of country, creating an army of 
cripples to be dependent on public charity either as pensioners 
or paupers, piling up a national debt of billions of dollars, 
together with all the other forms of waste and demoralization 
that result from war can be excused under the plea that it is 
‘purging a nation of its humors.” 

Again, he says that war is sent for the spreading of civiliza- 
tion. Civilization can only spread as wisdom and goodness 
increase, but wisdom’s ways ‘‘are ways of pleasantness and all 
her paths are peace.’’ The admiral is inclined to be generous, 
however, and does not claim that all the increase in civilization 
is due to war, but is willing to divide the honor with Christianity. 
He says that Christianity is an indispensable factor, but that the 
sword has ever preceded the banner of the cross and that 
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Christianity has often had to fight its way through the instru- 
mentality of the sword. Perhaps the duty of defending Chris- 
tianity from the charge of so unholy an alliance should be left 
to its ministers, but if the admiral be correct our government 
should take a few of our useless war hulks, fit them out with 
missionaries, Bibles, and soldiers in proper proportions, and 
send them to the benighted regions of earth to preach the gospel 
of love and charity. This would be in line of the admiral’s 
doctrine, but would reflect about as much credit on religion as 
the slave trader named ‘‘ Jesus,’’ that in the reign of Elizabeth 
carried slaves from Sierra Leone to St. Domingo, or the one 
named ‘‘Jehovah,’’ that landed 700 sick slaves at Ponta Negra. 

There was a time when Christianity to her shame and to the re- 
gret of every true Christian in the world attempted to enlarge 
her dominions by the aid of the sword and the fagot, but it is 
simply astounding to find any one, even a military man, defend- 


ing such means of spreading the gospel of the meek and lowly 
Nazarene. 


The admiral says : 
‘“‘With the United States as the dominant power of the western 
world lies the obligation of contributing her share to the further exten- 


sion of civilization, to the spreading of the gospel, and carrying to the 
less favored nations the most enlightened views of civil government.”’ 


Are we to understand that the most enlightened views of 
civil government approve of war as an ordinance of God and 
one which as our admiral says, ‘‘should be sedulously culti- 
vated by the few qualified to embark in it and constantly prac- 
ticed by the entire body set apart for that purpose? If this be 
the teaching of the highest civilization, those ‘‘less favored’”’ 
nations should shun it as they would a deadly pestilence, and 
thank their stars that with all their ignorance they still lack the 
worst vices of civilization. 

The admiral declares that arbitration is admirably adapted to 
a certain class of international questions, but there is another 
class for which it is totally inadmissible. It is to be regretted 
that he did not name at least one question so difficult and ‘so im- 
portant that it could be adjusted only on the barbarian princi- 
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ple that might makes right; and he would have conferred a 
favor had he mentioned a single case where international arbi- 
tration has failed when given atrial. It cannot fail. 

It is the only plan that commends itself to civilized nations, 
of settling difficulties that cannot be amicably adjusted by the 
powers interested in the dispute. Through it all international 
differences can be settled as justly and as definitely as all differ- 
ences between individuals and associations are now settled in our 
courts of justice. War always fails at least for one side and 
generally for both, and any intelligent man must admit that 
international disputes would better end with arbitration, even if 
not always satisfactory, than to end in blood, treasure, and de- 
moralization. 

According to high military authority, ‘‘in order to be just, 
war must be necessarily undertaken either to repel an injury or 
to obtain a righteous demand.’’ The question then at once 
arises, what are such injuries and righteous demands as justify 
war? Who is to decide? It would seem preposterous to let a 
man decide his own suit, and yet this is exactly the principle on 
which the court of war proceeds. The interested parties each 
claims the right to decide its own cause, fix the award, and then 
maul, maim, and mangle to enforce the verdict. 

A judge of our courts who is personally interested in the 
result of a trial very properly calls another to take his place on 
the bench, on the ground that his personal interest disqualifies 
him from being such a court as justice demands. The man who 
is known to be interested in the result of a verdict is very sensi- 
bly prohibited from sitting on the jury that is to render the 
verdict, and even the sworn testimony of the interested witness 
is taken with due allowance, but war governments proceed 
on the principle that the interested parties must be court, jury, 
and witness, decide the law and make the verdict. It doesn’t 
require a logician to understand that no such plan of procedure 
commends itself even to a heathen nation, much less to one that 
claims to be illumined by the torch of Christianity. 

Take the case of the Alabama claims that came very near 
precipitating a war between the United States and Great Britain. 
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We demanded one hundred millions of dollars partly as damages 
and partly as a salve for our wounded honor. England denied 
the justice of the claim and flatly refused to pay. Now what is 
to be done? Let loose the dogs of war? Clearly neither side 
was altogether right nor either entirely wrong, but prejudice 
and hate and self-interest made both incompetent to look at the 
matter reasonably and justly. But how is it to be settled? That 
alleged honor peculiar to military men, duelists, and war govern- 
ments would not permit any back down on our part, and Eng- 
land was just as foolish as we, and so the two great nations, like 
two great overgrown bullies with much courage and little sense, 
were about ready to fight over this claim—as much of a trifle 
considering the disputants, as a yarn ball would be between two 
schoolboys. Either side was willing to spend twenty times the 
amount of the claim, slaughter a half million men at the bloody 
court of war rather than yield its position. If war had re- 
sulted, after a sufficient show of their bulldog kind of courage, 
they would have stopped the fighting and settled the case in 
friendly conference after all. 

The celebrated ‘‘ Jones County, Iowa, calf case,’ in which 
men spent over $15,000 in litigation over calves worth $15 and 
bankrupted everybody connected with it except the lawyers, is a 
good example of fighting for satisfaction, and well illustrates the 
kind of courage, honor, and wisdom that leads men and nations 
to invoke greater evils td take the place of the less. 

When the case between this country and England had about 
reached the war point some sensible person suggested arbitration, 
and though both countries kept men-of-war to settle just such 
questions, their representatives were sensible enough to ignore 
the arguments of brute force and submit to peaceable arbitration. 
Under the peculiar views of national honor held by the people 
of England she could not have paid the claim without a feeling 
of humiliation, and Uncle Sam could not have withdrawn the 
demand without a similar feeling; but when both sides sub- 
mitted to unbiassed arbiters, England would have paid every 
dollar, or the United States would have relinquished the entire 
claim, if the commission had so decided, and neither would 





